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Those readers who will refer to the Kart mlsigi tmr det pMl^' 
U^k'Aiti»nsAi sam/mult virksMiM {Co^nhBgpn^ 1889 — 84, p. 49), 
will find that on the i*^ of IvCay, 1884, I read a paper Om fydshifi^ 
where I set forth the outlines of a new system of sound notation. 
In the same year I had, when reviewing Hoffbry*s SiniiteMri/i b 
the Nardkk Udskr\ft far fihkigi (N. r. VI, 3a a), an opportunity for 
expounding my views on the possibility of a general system of 
speech sounds and on. siniila r^ questions of i^ t I termed linguistic 
^joeta^^odcs ; some of these considerations have been msorted in the 
following pages. Since then I have been constantly extending and 
modifying my system of writing sounds and their elements; a last 
modification will be found in the Appendix, s. v. mixed. 

As my object in writing this little volume has not been to give 
a ftiU treatise on phonetics for the use of beginning students, but 
rather to suggest to professional phoneticians a new solution of the 
old problem of a standard' notation, I have not treated the several 
sections of the phonetic science according to their intrinsic impor* 
tance, but have dealt at some length with those chqiters on whidi 
I had new observations or new theories to advance, passing more 
rapidly over sudi subjects u my predecessors have already done 
fiill Justice to. — The transcription with Roman letters, used here 
and there, is a variety of 'Broad Romic' requiriqg no spedal eaiplap 
nation ; printing in italics means wideness when applied to a vowel, 
but some change in the glottis, genesally vokelesanesB, for the 
consonants. 
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I mtnt tore apologiie for a few iiutccuracies in the references 
to pangraphi; when the work was already half through the press, 
I shortened considerably the last section of it, cutting out especially 
my analysis of many dqphthongs u being, perhaps, of too precarious 
a nature. 

• My best thanks are due to Professor A. H. Reane of the Uni- 
versity CoUege, London, for his most valuable assistance in oorreotipg 
die proof-sheets. 



Qj^atk^l f m, April 1889* 
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I. 

PRINCIPLES. 

At long M «rc are haaipcred with auike* 
Rhift adapuiUoB* of the Roeiaa alpkabct, 
onr advance arill cealiavc to be a aMre crawl. 

Sarect. 51 N^ Its. 

§ 1. It is surely needless here to set forth the utilitj , nay 
the necessity of a thorough knowledge of phonetics for all those, 
who study languages either in their historical development, or sim- 
ply in order to use them as a means of communication with people 
of different nationalities. But how is it that the phonetic sdence, 
acknowledged as its importance seems to be by everybody, has gai- 
ned so little ground, and is still very lar from having penetrated 
the minds of all linguists so as to be not only nominally, but essen- 
tially, the basis of all linguistic work? No doubt several reasons 
could be advanced for this fact, but I can hardly be mistaken io 
naming, as one of the most powerful, the want of a nniversally ac- 
cepted notation and terminology. No two authors use enctly the 
same transcription; in fact, many use two or three different systems 
— the consequence being that the same symbol has two, tfute or 
more significations, and that the same sound is wikten aknost in a 
new way by every new phonetician. Thus, t6 take only one in* 
stance, we find the French nasal a transcribed in at least 1 1 diffieient 
ways: 

i) f (Lundell, Sievers, Vietor), 

.. 3)*% (Breymann), 

■ ' __ *' , , ■ ■ " 

3) f (Toussaint-Langenscheidt), 

4) a^ (Trautmann), 

5) i (Storm, Franke, Beyer, etc), 
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6) %q (Sweet, Hdb.), 

7) an (Sweet, Sound Not\ 

8) a N (Passy, .Smf dSv Franfms)^ 

9) a yi (Ellis, Paloioixpe), 
lo) ahn' (Ellis, {r^tti^), 
ii) ar (Noreen).! 

§ 2. If we turn to the phonetic nomenclature, we find the 
same bewildering confiision. Every author seems to think him- 
self authorised to use old words, such as dental, gnttural, oral and 
flo forth, according to his individual fancy, and to coin new terms 
Just as he likes. The Latin prepositions ante, pro and post are al- 
ways ready at hand, and where they do not suffice, compounds 
.fuch as linguopalatal or palatolingual or medioalveolar, are easily 
formed. Indeed, if this tendency is not soon put an end to, I think 
we shall some day or oth^ find ourselves talking about medio-lin- 
guodorsopraepalatal unilateral sounds I {y If), Now Condillac goes 
certainly too Ikr in defining science as »une langue bien faitec, but 
the importance of an exhaustive and unambiguous terminology can 
hardly be overrated, and we must confess that the science of speech- 
founds is very badly off in that respect, as will easily be seen by 
a glance at the alphabetic list appended to this paper. 

§ 8b The following is an attempt to remedy this defect by 
applying to phonetics an idea expressed by Gaidoz with regard to 
anodier science: »L*anthropolQgie, sajrs he, n^aura une langue vrai- 
ment sdentifique que lorsqu^elle adoptera une notation analogue k 
oeUe de la chimie, et qu^au lieu de parler de race celtique, ou de 
laoe fennamqoe ou de race slave, termes chimdriques et faux, elle 
re p rts e nt eim dans on monogramme de lettres et de chiffires le crftne, 
Fangle fiidal, les cheveux, les os longs, csjtc, de la race humaine 
qn^elle rtnti ddtenmner, comme le diimiste reprtente par un mono- 
gramme de lettres et de chiffires la nature d*un composd chimique.c 
{Rtmu OUifuep tt. dfo t88a.) 

%- "-' • i 

« Ce Beyer, LmtUfdm du Nrnfirm^ Cechen 1887. p. 68. - Lyttkenii 
Mid WnUi; hi their excclknt fiwediih ^iJmOKrd give under eflch wund « Vno- 
mpM list of the mMmer fai which the sound has heen written by the leMlinR 
phoiKtkiMis. A complete synopsis of sounds and symbols would be a boon | 
to the'^hOoglcal world, hot I an aftnid that the typo|{niphical and other diffi- \ 
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If these monognuns are conveniently devised, they will supply 
at once a good notation and a good nomenclature. But what is 
to be the basis of such a system for our science? 

§ 4. The ordinary Roman letters with values siniilar to 
those attributed to them in our general alphabet are quite out of 
the question, because of their irrationality, and more especially of the 
multitude of cross-associations they cause; this has been so clearly 
demonstrated by Dr. Sweet {Handbook of Phonetics 1877; Sound NotaSon 
in lyansactkms of the Philol, Soc. 1881) that I need not add a single 
word iii corroboration of his excellent disquisition. 

The acoustiifv science, taken either as the science of 
sounds in themsclvca and independently of human hearing or as the 
science of the human ear and its perception of sounds, is, at least 
in its present state, quite unable to fumbh us with a system of no- 
tation. Not even the best graphical representation of sound-curves 
can, in every case and with sufficient clearness, serve to distinguish 
sounds which in the languages are kept perfectly distinct; and not 
even the most ardent adherents of the *acoustic' point of view have 
ever tried to base their phonetic terminology or any system of no- 
tation on the acoustic properties of sounds. 

§ 6. We are, therefore, reduced to starting from the manner 
Jn which speech-sounds j^c produced by actions of^e lips, tongue, 
etc., in other words, our system must be purely physiological 
or genetic. Several 'organic* alphabets of this description have been 
proposed by German phoneticians, — alphabets which, by the way, do 
not encourage any further attempts, as they have all failed utterly 
to solve the problem of creating a notation which could servo as 
a means of mutual understanding among the phoneticians : they have 
been used by no one besides their authors, and by these only to 
a very small extent The sound-analysb on which they are based, 
being, moreov^, quite insufficient now-a-days, it will not be worth, 
while hero to examine their structure. 

But with Melville BeU's Visibk S^eek the case is different 
To this inventor and to his followers wo owe most of the pr ogre ss 
made in phonetic analysis, and his alphabet has been used success* 
iUlly by Bell himself as well as by others for various purposes, sudi. 
as describing the sound systems of several languages with great ac-, 
curacy, and teaching deaf and dumb persons to speak. An cxami-. 
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tntioii of this sjrstem with special attention to the points in which 
ft is deficient, will therefore l>e of use to indicate what to avoid 
and what to aim at in a new scheme. 

§ 6. Most of the ATisible Speech symbols fall into the two 
easily distinguishable classes of curves, used for consonants, and 
upq^ strokes, used for vowels. **By a happy contrivance** writes 
Mr. Ellis" the vowels have such a remarkably different appearance 
from the consonants, that they strike the eye at once, and hence 
determine the number of syllables of which the word consists". 
(Inaugural Edition of Vis, ^., P* S7*) I doubt whether now, twenty 
years after the first appearance of the Visible Speech, any phoneti- 
cian would subscril>e to this praise; for everybody now seems to 
see that no absolute line can beL_drawn betweenjconsonants and 
vowels, an^=^t the number of vowels does not always coincide 
with that of the syllables. The great dissimilarity liietween the two 
classes of symbols is specially objectionable, because in many cases 
ft necessitates two or even more different S3rmbolizations of the same 
thing. Thus a voiced consonant naturally bears the same relation 
to the corresponding voiceless consonant as an ordinary [a] pro- 
nounced with voice, to a voiceless [a] ; but in the Vis. Speech con- 
sonant-symbols voicelessness is implied and voice is indicated by a 
small stroke within the sign, while in the vowels voice is implied 
in the sign and voicelessness has to be symbolized by a "modifier** 
behind the S3rmbol, a modifier which, however, not only modifies, 
but expressly denies the existence of something which has Just been 
expressly asserted in the main symbol. — *Rounding* is symbolized 
in three wajrs: by a short line drawn across the vowel stem, by two 
liooks in such consonants as the back-open (Germ. attcA), and by an 
Independent modifier following other consonant-symbols. — Similarly 
a oomparison between the signs for narrow [u] and wide [u] on one 
hand and narrow [w] and wide [w] on the odier does not at all show 
the paimllelism, while the sign for nasality which makes a part of 
tlie [a] tymboly has to be suffixed independently to vowel signs. — 
CluiQgei of poiitbn havo .bieen most ingeniously utilised to indicate 
tlie vatioas articulating organs; but w^rdoes^npt^Uifijira 
apply to JdMLJGDCels as to the coiii^iinte? I^ we write such a 
i^^^as Gernian A^kT^e ^^^ fbnnation of the vowel is indicated 
by tnming ft to the lefti' but the back formation jot the oon^pnant 
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by turning it to the right — Finally the function of a sound as 
syllabic or nonsyllabic is shown in one way with the consonants 
(modifier) and in another with the vowels (height of the symbol). 

To sum up, we find a whole group of incongruities in the 
Visible Speech symbols arising firom establishing beforehand a fun- 
damental distinction between consonants and vowels, and it will be 
seen that most or these incongruities do not appear in the original 
system with the same clearness as in Dr. Sweet's revised Visible 
V Speech. > It is, indeed, a consequence ol the development of our 
science that many distinctions formerly supposed to belong to one 
class of sounds only are now applied tc the other as well, and 
there can be little doubt that if Mr. Sweet, instead of patdiing 
up an old^ system, had to devise a totally new one, he would 
have avoided many of these inconsistencies. A Visible Speedi de- 
serving its proud name must show at a glance that ''a lowered [^ 
is practically identical with a non-syllabic [i]" (Sweet, Saimd N. p. 
309, cf. p. an "relaxed [J]") — but this fact is completely dis- 
guised in the '^Visible Speech". 

§. 7. Anothe r def ect of the system is that the articulating 
organ and the~]^aoewfaere it articulates are not indicate^Lsepilllely, 
oim^ iSt^i!lDSrm^f'T^6s& being regarded as the normal requiring no 
special denotation, and all others being indicated by modifiers. There 
is no reason whatever to consider, for instance, the place where 
an English [t] is formed, as noore normal than that where the 
French [t] is produced, and thus to establish a sort of rank between 
the sounds. This is also a point which has been modified by Pro- 
fessor Graham Bell, who, at the meeting of the Philological Sodety 
of London on the 3^ of December, 1880, said, "that Visible Speech 
had been found to require extension. One improvement was to symbo- 
lize the upper and lower organs (such as the palate and the tOQgue) 
separately, denoting the former by small symbols written, above the 
corresponding 83rmbols of the lower positions".' 

Mr. Sweet has also made some alterations in this respect, tiier^ 
by correcting Mr. BelPs analysis of [f| and [p] as 'divided'; but he 
seems hardly consistent in not providing corresponding charactmi 
for the lip-teeth shut and the point>teeth sluit consonants. 

» MmUkfy Aktrmit •/ J^rHmSHji^ 18R0, p. 4«- ^ 
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§• 8. If these dS^^fecBo nrand inconslstenjgllps are looked at 
more doselji it will be (bund tbat alT of them spring from one 
leading principle; they are, in foct, thQ^^|ei^lSrr what might be 
termed the ^X^SST^fumjc^ 
The elementary symbols denoting the concumnT 
of speech are as Ikr as possible Joined together in one complex sign ; 
and each of such complex signs plays very nearly the same part 
as a single letter in our common alphabet, standing for a single 
found. Now the Joining together is comparatively easy when only 
few of the component articulations are taken into consideration ; but 
wheo^minutei^ds, that have been hitherto disregarded, are taken 
loto account, it becomes practically impossible to indicate all the 
oomponents by one single sign; then recourse must be had to 
lecondary signs following the prindpal ones, an expedient which 
makes the whole^^fj^bei^^^rai cumbrous imd^incpnsistfiDt, in so 
fiv as some signs stand for whole sounds aod others for psuts-of* 
j mmds ; tue-nrogggon of two signs somethnes means sequence in 
time, soinetimci^rimiritai^B^^^ ^^.^-^ - ^- 

~ §• 8. It seems evident that in a perfect notation a rounded 
i [ss y] hu no more claim to a single symbol than, for instance, 
a foimded r; one sound is as complex as the other. Nay, it may 
be safely assumed that the ordinary distinction of compound sounds 
and simpl e sou nds is quite untenable, at least from the 'genetic point 
of view. ^JATTsd u nas3%^^ If ^ is simple, 

if m compound, because the passage through the nose is opened? 
W^ we not with as much right pretend that d is more complex 
than as, because the oigans have here one more movement to accom- 
plisl^ the velum palati being naturally lowered when the oigans of 
apeedi are inacthre? — The simple sound [m] is physiologically 
the mahing consequence of the following conditions: 

cb lips shot, 

fi. tongue>point retting in the bottom of the mouth, 
' y. the surfiice of the tbngue not raised towards the pahOe, 
' ' ' i. nose-passage open, 

I. vibration of the vocal chords^' and , . 
--(•afar expelled from the lungs. 

No one of these elements can be changed without changing 
tho sound; if the point of the toQgoe is brought^ into contact with 
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the rim of the teeth as for [d], no [m] is formed, as it is one of 
the conditions for pronouncing it, that the air should have free 
passage up to the lips. It will now be seen that a simultaneous 
[m] and [n], assumed by Sweet {Hb,, p. 313) to be the last sound 
in the English word cpen^ is impossible. (Cf. below, |$ 73). 

§. 10. These and similar considerations lead to the conclu- 
sion that, in order conveniently and accurately to symbolize speedi 
sounds, we must give up any idea of having a single diaracter for 
each sound; we jmistj^iniac^ fynwj^g to noi smimb^ Jmf demmis^^ 
^tmdh^ The best manner oTJoining together the symbols for these 
elements wiU then evidently be to place the signs above and beneath 
each oth^ on separate lines, one for the lips, another for the toQgue 
point, etc 

The only attempt to carry out such a plan is that made \3j 
Dr. F. Techmer in his PhoneHk (1880) and again in the first volume 
of his IniemaHonaU ZiUschrift /Br aUgemane I^Mhwissetisehqft{jL%%i^ 
He writes his signs on ten or more lines above each other for 
so many different places of articulation. It would have been fiv 
better to have had a separate line for each articulating organ^ indicating 
by other means the place where it (Unctions. The essential objection 
to the system is however, the utterly impractical character of the 
S3rmbols used. It is difficult to decipher, not easy to writer and 
quite impossible to print, these signs, and the author does not even 
condescend to explain intelligibly what he means by them. In point 
of fact, the whole thing can scarcely be called a serious attempt at a 
real system of sound notation, for in 1880 the author had only got so 
far as writing by the help of it a Hottentot click, an nnutteiaidb 
Chinese word and '*Ist es wirklich wahr?*'; in 1884, the system had 
not yet got beyond these identical notations, and since then it has 
never been heard of. 

§• 11. In comparison with this scheme Bellas elegant Visible 
Speech symbols have certainly many great advantages, and if we 
ask why in spite of these they have not been used more com m on^ 
by writer^ on phonetics and linguists in geneial, the answer mnsi 
be: Not because of the inconsistencies and shortcomings pointed out 
above, for they are of a theoretical rather than of a practical nature 
and do not interfere with the numerous admirable featnros of the 
system, but oKxre especially for two reasons. In the fiist plaeei die 
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system of notation and the author^s views on the formation of the ' . 
totmdfl are lo closely connected that nobody can use the symbols, \/ 
least of all the vowel symbols, without agreeing fUlly with Mr. BelPs 
'analysn; the system leaves no room for heterodoxy, and most phoneti- 
dam an more or less heretical on thb point 

Secondly; the use of the symbols involves many practic al di^cul- 
ties that should not be underrated. The characters can easily be written, 
BNiC if I am not mistaken, only two s^rinlS^ offices in the world 
are able to print them. There is no Blling what would be the 
drculatton of Visible Speech, if its types were generally accessible; 
but as matters now stand, the typographical difficulties are too great 
Those who know the system cannot make use of it in such writings 
as are meant for publication, and the great majority of phoneticians 
and qoasi-phoneticians are deterred from learning it by its apparent 
strangeness and difficulty, and so it happens that such admirable 
papers as Dr. Sweet^s on Sound Notation, on Russian, Portuguese 
and Welsh pronunciations are practically as unknown as if they had 
never been printed. In fact people go on for years quoting state- 
ments from the Handbook, which the author has since corrected or 
modified. 

§• 19. The conclusions thus drawn from the shortcomings of 
previous schemes may be strengthened by a generalization from the 
history of writing In j(en^ral. Primitive picture-writing, where each 
flign meant a whole sentence or a part of one, developed into ideo- 
graphic wordpwriting; ihlt was succeeded by syllabic methods which 
had in their turn to give place to alphabetic writing where each 
letter stands for, or is meant to stand for, one sound. It will be 
seien that each subsequent stage is aa advance upon the previous 
with regard to the degree of phonetic accuracy possible to attain, 
and that this advance is due to a ftarther analysis of language, 
smaller and smaller units of speech being progressively represented 
by single signs. Now it seems dear that if this evolution from 
phrase to word, from word to syllable and from syllable to sound, 
ii- to be carried on beyond the alphabetic stage, tibe next step will 
be an ultra-alphabetic or analphabetic system of writing, symboliang 
not sounds, but elements of sounds. But this it not all. We ftirther 
find that the change flpom one stage to the neact has been rendered 
pfacticaQy possible only, by utilising in a neit (sense the itgns 
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already existing. Thus most of our letters can still be traced back 
to a time when they were used as pictorial signs for words. And 
we too must take this lesson to heart, if our system of writing sound* 
elements is to prove successftil. 

Even if the conclusions here drawn from the history of writing 
be true, it does not foUow that the common writing of the future 
will be what I have called analphabetic. On the contrary it n fiur 
more probable that progress will go in quite another direction. 
What is most required in practical business life .is shortness and 
speed, and these two qualities in connection with a lair amount of 
fidelity to the sounds, such as is necessary to make the system easily 
learnt, will be most conveniently attained by a stenographic system 
based, mainly if not exclusively, on syllabic principles. Such a system 
will, therefore, have far better chance of supplanting our present 
clumsy alphabet than any other, in which accuracy of sound-analysb Is 
the principal object, even at the expense of brevity. And this is precise- 
ly the case wich the present scheme; it is so far from having any 
pretensions to being: universally adopted for ordinary writingt, that 
it cannot even be used conveniently where longer texts have to be 
phonetically transcribed. What it claims is merely to provide a 
means of writing down and describing phonetic minutiae in a compara- 
tively easy and unambiguous manner; it wiU be specially useful as 
a means of supplying a key for systems of transcription with our 
common, letters adapted to particular sound sjrstems, and of avoiding 
the defects of the usual phonetic terminology in discussions about 
the formation and hbtory of speech-sounds. What it gives is not so 
much a set of readable symbols as half-mathematiGal formulas indi- 
cating the positions of the different organs, and thereby enablipg 
. the phonetician to calculate what sound is meant It was conse- 
quently very adequate that the first authority to whom I showed the 
system, in 1884, compared it with the 'score' in which the director 
of an orchestra has the parts of all the different instruments written 
out beneath one another. 

§. Id. Before passing on to the question how to symbolize 

the vjjjous actions of tibe juf^s, we must first have a clear notion of 

'wA^Tja jfm^UMef and wA^iJUft.^ Now it is self-evident that we need 

%/ ^.^ng^signs for^movionents that are physiologically impossiMe ; when, 

for instance, some authors tell us ^^Ifriendf^g^eN^fSTGeraian 
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[▼] '*the upper teeth arc drawn somewhat back" (etwas surttcktretcn), 
or vice versA that in the English and French [v] "the tips of the 
teeth are brought forward and laid upon tht lower lip"^ we can 
hardly be mistaken in ascribing such statements less to the mobility 
of the authors* upper teeth than to that of their imagination. (For 
the difference between these two articulations, see below, ^ loi). 

§• 14. But there are other movements of the organs which, 
though being real, do not call for any symbolization, as they may 
or must be considered as necessary consequences of such processes 
as are already symbolized. To this class I reckon: (i) the different 
degrees in which according to Czermak the velum palati is raised 
for the different non-nasal vowels; (a) the moving forward of the 
back wall of the pharynx to meet the velum and the uvula and to 
assist them in shutting off the nasal cavities; (3) most, if not all, 
of the movements of the epiglottis; (4) the "inner" or "cheek" 
rounding! : if the lip position is indicated with sufficient accuracy, the 
state of the cheeks is necessarily implied, as it is substantially dependent 
on the lips; it is impossible to "round" the cheeks withou^ moving 
the comers of the mouth; (5) the raising and lowering of the larynx. 
When we pronounce a protracted voiced [b], the air that is com- 
pressed in the mouth without any exit, presses upon the vocal chords 
and so compels the whole of the larynx to sink as far down as it 
can. The same is the case, though not to the same extent, when [u] 
and, still less, when [i| is pronounced; here the aperture in the 
mouth is not wide enough to give passage to all the air coming 
throqgfa the glottis, consequently the larynx moves down, and it does 
^•0 more with [u] than with [i], because in the latter the space between 
the glottis and the mouth-narrowing is longer. < On the other hand, 
whfUk the glottis is firmly shut (as for the 'glottal catch', $ 0) while 
air ii driven out of the lungs, the larynx is raised, especially if the 



1 HoUbry. Ktilin*t ZUftrAr. XXV. ^36; Whitney. U/i mtd Crtwtk tf 
Im^m^ 1875* ?• 64* — Moli^, U Bmrgmk CmtOkomm II, 6: L*F, en appuy- 
Mt let dents d*cn>lMi<it tor k leVre de denoof, FA. 

s Aocordinf to the geneml opinion the laiynx is raised in pronouncing 
[i]: botjUs does not agree with my oheenrations ; but of course when [Uuu] 
It pnmoiaoedt U» petition fof [U] is e t mfmiU bftfy higher than for [uu], — 
-I canaoc here enter Inlo the tubject of motenents of the larynx in tinging higher 
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mouth is open; but in both cases the up and down movement of 
tho larynx is a purely physical action of the air on the vocal chords; 
no muscles arc in activity to produce it, consequently it is no more 
an articulation than is, for instance, the pufting up of the cheeks 
when the lip aperture is smaller than an aperture ilirther back (as 
in blowing a bassoon and in pronouncing |w] or the Swedish [m] 
in bo (S 123). 

§. 16. To this class of movements which do not requge 
symbolization, I am inctihed to reckon also (6) the moveii|^|}|)L of 
the Jaw. Great importance has of lato years boon attached to 
those movements by writers of such different schools as Trautmann 
and Sweet. 1 It must also be admitted that in passing through the 
vowels [i-e-ac] the lowering of the Jaw appears to be the essential 
thing from what might be called the muscular point of view. But 
if we look at the manner in which the sound is moulded by the 
passage of the air through the organs, we see that the Jaw itself 
does not play any part; the shape of the mouth channel is here all- 
essential, and that depends primarily on the distance of the tongue 
from the palate and on the lip positions. *'The only articulathre 
action of the movable Jaw is to keep itself out of the way of the 
issuing sounds**. Justly remarks Mr. Melville Bell {S^nmds and tkdr 
RelaUom p. 93). A Sound Notation in which the tongue and the 
lip positions are accurately registered, can therefore do without 
signs for the lowering of the Jaw ; but, of course, if such signs can 
be easily embodied in the system, — which is the case with the 
Analphabetic, see below, § 19 — they can do no harm, and may 
even in some abnormal cases prove usefUL' 

§• 16. Finally, no symbols are required (7) for all such tran- 
sitions between two positions as are unavoidable. When in writing 
the syllable [pa] signs for the two positions are given after eadi 
other, it is evident that the movements of lips, tongue and vocal 

I See EUmmim^tiik^ p. 13. .Difse entfemung gcschkhl hauptsSchlidi 
durch senkung des untcrkiefen.* Cf. also Westcm, Em^ LmMirt p. 5 S 8 
and p. 83—84. 

* Compare for the jaw question Sweet, HmdUtk % 34; Tccfamcr, ImL 
Ztiitekr, I, 141. note (3); Sievai, Crum«Mgi 3* ed. p. 16 and 87 (•bein ge- 
wflhnlichen tprechen fast gar keine praktiscbe bedeutung*); Vielor. Ebmmk s^ 
ed. p. 16 and 36 (.die ateUung der mnge ein wicbdferes ■oment dcr aitiknIaliM 
lb der von Trautmann hcrvorfebobene kiefcrwinkel).* 
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ctenb necessary for passing from one position to the other are 
unmistakably implied in the succession of the symbols. Those 
cases alonoi where the transitional movements are other than the 
Donnal oneSy have to be duly symbolised. 

By thus discarding many things which, if taken into account 
in every sprdal case, would. have seriously impeded our work, we 
bave now cleared the ground and can proceed to the erection of 
the edifice itselC 



SYMBOLS. 



In a symbol there is concealement and 
yet revelation. Carlyle SnrUr Ret» III 3. 

§• 17. General outUnee of the tystem. 

As already hinted above, everything that takes place in the 
several active organs of speech is written on separate liws above 
each other. These lines are numbered by the help of the Greek 
alphabet, a meaning the lips, fi the tip of the tongue, and so on, 
proceeding inwards. On the lines are written mtmeraU (Arabic and 
Roman) to indicate the size and shape of the configurativc aperture; 
and to these numerals are added, by way of exponents, Roman 
lettefs, denoting the place of greatest narrowness. H^e, as b the 
case of the Greek letters, we numl>er the various positions a, b,^ c, 
etc, from the lips inwardly to the throat 

The various positions of these eiqponents indicate smaller divisions 
in the acting organs, for which it has not been found necessary to 
create separate lines. 

Intermediate positions are indicated, in the case of the numerals, 
by the well known algebraic signs > and < (< i not quite i, 
> I a little more than i) or, if very great accuracy is aimed at, 
by ftactioDS. In the case of the letters I have found it convenient 
to use be =s nearer b than c, cb ss nearer c than b, etc 

It may here be added that it is often more convenient to 
write 4he different elements' on one line instead of. on different 



I Eleaeat It UMd ia this |Mpcr ia the Mme of the ecUon of one cf the 
qmr coopcnae 10 prooiioe a eouao. \\ 
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ItiMS beneath each other, so that, for instance n 5^ /f a* is exactly 
equivalent to ci 5^ 

$• lA. Greek Letters (Lines). 
As articulating organs each requiring a special line and^ oonse* 
quently, a special letter of the Greek alphabet, the following six 
are recognized: 

a — . the lips. 

ft — the point (tip) of the tongue. 

^ — the upper surface of the tongue. 

J — velum palati, the soft palate, with uvula. 

s — the lar3mx with the vocal chords. 

(T — the respiratory organs (the diaphragm, etc). 

§• 19 Place of the Exponents. 
Subdivisions under the three first heads {a, fi, y) are indicated 
by the different place in which the small (Roman) letters are pal 
as exponents. To make this clear I use x as a general substitute 
for any numeral , and 2 as a general sign for any eiqponent letter. 
The normal place for the ejcponent is above and behind the 
numeral (x'); other positions show deviations according to the follow- 
ing rules: 

M x' = both lips articulating against each other. 

a *x sr the upper lip alone active. 

M .X = the lower lip alone active. 

fi *x s=. the lower surface of the tongue. 

fi y^ ^ the tip of the tongue. 

= the 'blade' of the tongue; fi x, corresponds nearly 
to what Dr. Sweet calls 'blade-point', indicatii^ that 
part of the blade which is nearest the tip, while 
// X, }' 'x is nearer the front position.. By the /if x, -arti- 
culations it is unnecessary to design the tip-positioii, 
as it is determined by the blade-position, while bj 
y 'x the distance from the point is so great as to 
leave place for various positions of the tip. 
^ X* V=B the outer half of the surfitce of the tongue Cfiont*). 
/ x« A the inn^ half of the surfiu» (Wk). 
Jh d and f no exponents are required to indicate the place 
against which these organs articulate; but here we may in toaie 
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cases use numerals (or r as a substitute for a numeral, cp § 40, 41) 
to Indicate secondary articulations simultaneous with the primary 
ones. Thus the sign for uvular trill is dOn where means that 
the velum shuts off the nose-passage, while the trilling of the uvula 
indicated by r takes place. It will be seen that this device is really 
a means of avoiding another line (another Greek letter) for the uvula; 
to carry out the system with logical consbtcncy would here needlessly 
encumber it The same remark applies to the case in c. It would be 
highly inconvenient to have one line for the epiglottis and another for 
the spurious vocal chords; but still we must provide means of expressing 
the movements of these organs for the very rare cases in which 
they are of importance, and this is done most easily by a number- 
exponent Joined to the main cipher by which the glottis state is 
expressed. Thus s'l means consonantal friction (a) effected by the 
epiglottis, while the vocal chords vibrate (s i sr voice), and similarly 
#1* means voiced (t i) friction (a) effected by the spurious vocal chords. 
In like manner the Jaw>angje or aperture between the teeth 
(cf S 15) may be indicated by Joining a secondary numeral to the 
primary one in the line a, so that, for instance, « 3% means that 
whUe the lip aperture is 3, the teeth are more removed from each 
other than usual, a 3^ being equivalent to : lip aperture 3 and corre- 
ipondiog teeth aperture. 

!• 10. Latin Ltttsrt. 
The Latin Letters are used as exponents to indicate the 
place against which the movable oigan articulates (ArHhtlaihm- 
Mklkit their value will be teen from the diagram: 
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The three first positions, viz: 

a ss the outer lip-position (lips pouted), 
b a= the middle lip-position (lips neutral), 
c = the inner lip-position (lips retracted), 
are, perhaps, most easily distinguished by regarding the comers of 
the mouth from the side; in c these arc near the second or third 
molar tooth; in b near the canine-tooth, while a line drawn between 
the comers of the nnouth in the position a would pass just outside 
of the incisors. 

d =- * interdental' 

c -= 'dental' or *postdcntal', etc 

The following places of articulation will be better understood 
from the drawing, and from the manner in which the letters are 
used in the special part, than from any 'translation' of them into 
the usual terminologies of phoneticians. Those who wish to compare 
my division of the 'palate' with that of other authors, arc refcned 
to the alphabetical list in the Appendix. 

§. ai. Doubling a letter, or printing it in a thick type, means 
a wider place of articulation than usual, when, for instance, the 
tongue touches, not a single spot of the palate, but a whole region; 
thus yO'^. When two separate points have to be indicated simul- 
taneously, the two letters must have a comma between them, thus 
yO**'; )0S'* would more conveniently be written yOf, as here the 
two different parts of the tongue generally called the 'front* and the 
'back' come into play. 

§• aa. Nomerala. 

The numerals serve to indicate the distance between the -arti- 
culating organ and the corresponding part of the mouth; the AralMc 
ones denote distance in the middle of the mouth (central articulation), 
while the Roman numerals signify distance on each side of a centril 
closure (lateral, 'divided', articulation). 

But, as we are not able to measure this distance with anythiqg 
like mathematical precision, the value attrit>uted to i, a, etc. most 
necessarily be conventional and to a certain extent arbitrary, so that 
we cannot say, for instance, that 3 indicates a distance exactly throe 
times as much as i, or that 8 boars the same relation to 4 as 4 
to a or as a to I. This is, however, the ideal standard to wlucli 
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we mtnt try to come as near as possible. But with our present 
knowledge the only way is to determine the value of each symbol 
mainly by examining the various degrees of approximation actually 
employed in languages to express distinct sounds. In doing so it 
will be well first to deal with the lines a, fi^ and y Jointly, and 
then separately with A f t ^^ Ci ^ch of which presents peculiarities 
of its own. 

ValnM of the Nomeralt in «, /f and y, 
§• as* Shnt and optn eontonantt. 

There can be no doubt whatever as to the value of 0; it 
can only mean no distance, that is to say, perfect closure, so as to 
hinder any escape of air. But as soon as we have to deal with 
fuch positions of the organs as allow air to escape, dif&ailties arise. 

In order to S3rmbolise conveniently the *open* consonants (frica- 
tives, spirants) I have found it necessary to subdivide them into 
two classes, i and s. The difference is most marked in the case 
of the consonants formed by the anterior part of the tongue. This 
very flexible organ is sometimes shaped so as to form an extremely 
narrow friction channel, a chink or a fissure, producing a sharp 
hissing sound, while in other cases the aperture is more flat and 
broad. This distinction, which is not alwajrs made by phoneticians 
and which is totally disregarded by Bell and his school, is found 
most dearly expressed by Lyttkens and Vfulff (Sr»ffuka S/rakefs LjutUara 
% 370, p. 108); I only disagree with them in believing that in the 
group represented by [s] and [S] and called 'concave' by them less 
breath escapes and the aperture is smalls than in forming 'convex' 
toonds such as [fj, Q)| and [j], and consequently I use i as symbol 
for the former and a for the latter group. > 

!• •4* Thin and broad vowtto. 

A similar distinction may be made with regard to vowels as 
well; ft is pretty nearly, though not exactly, the distinction made 
between *nanW and 'wide' in BeU's and his followers* works. 

• ■ < * 

■ ■ " •. ■ . •• . 

« WhUncy divkki the HHoitivct' into ^f ibilantt apd fpinmti'; Evem tpetkn 
of idbilml contlniMiitt as opposed to fdmple cofitiBuanif*. — For enrnipke illut- 
traHag the meof 1, a, tndaliothcothcrnttiiienilt. aee the detailed lift of KNmds*,, 
hire 1 ofldy give the i^ikral featuret of the •ynteni. 

\ // 
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If we compare the initial sounds of French U and English iO^ 
we find that in the latter the furrow is a little deeper, than in the 
former, but the possibility of letting out more air is mainly effected 
by rendering the orifice broader. As the odd number i served to 
symbolize the 'thin* stream of air escaping when [sj was pronounced, 
while the even number a stood for the ^broad' aperture between 
the lip and the teeth in the case of [fj, so the odd. number 3 may 
be used for the 'thin* French [i] and the even number ^ for the 
'broad' English [ijf and so on, 'thin' vowels having the symbols 3, 
5, 7 and 'broad ones* 4, 6, 8. It is, however, a natural consequence 
of the shape of the tongue and the palate that the formation of a 
chink is much easier when the tongue is near the palate than else> 
where. Accordingly the distinction between 'thin' and 'broad* voweb 
is more dependent on a mere lowering of the tongue in the loir 
vowels than in the high ones.* 

§. 26. A natural . arrangement of the positions indicated by 
Arabic numerals (except 0) will then be, not i, Sf 3f 4t etc, mider 
each other or after each other, but rather something like diis: 
'/a — open consonants C"Vbro«4) 
3/, — high vowels ('"■/b«-4) 
»/6 — mid vowels ('"■/btowi) 

Vs — low vowels (^'"/br<Mid)f to which may be added 
9 — the widest possible aperture, as in yawning. 
This arrangement illustrates, better than any chess-board scheme, 
the inner relations between 3 - 5 — 7 on one hand, and 4 — 6— S 
on the other; and it shows at a glance that the "high-broad* position 
stands, m a manner^ between the liigh-thin' and the 'mid-thin* onei^ 
This accounts for the fact (expressed by Mr. Sweet, but not evident 
from hb tabulation), „that such pain as and (e), (m) and (o), are 
as near in sound as (i) and (f), (u) and (»), whidi diffsr only in 
narrowness and wideness**. (M,^ $ 58). 

|. •6. Up rounding. 
This distinction between thin and broad vowels is founded on 
the tongue positions and does not ^>ply to the lip poiitioni fck 

• Note alio the foltowiog paraHcUnn : as the difference bctwcca \bim* mi 
'broad' is more itrongly marked in the high than in the tow voweb, so Hk 
proportional distance Is greater between the arithmctieal vahies of S Mid 4 tlnm 
between 7 ahd 8. 

t 
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die different vowels. And 3ret, if we compare the lip position for 
[i] with that for [u], it cannot escape our attention that there is a 
certain analogy ^xdth the difference indicated above by even and 
odd numbers. In the |i] position the lips nowhere touch each other; 
(he opening therefore is flatter and broader than in the case of [u], 
where the lips are brought dose together in the comers of mouth, 
while in the middle the distance suddenly gets comparatively much 
greater. It is this manner of action that constitutes the oval shape 
of the aperture generally termed 'round*, and the similitude between 
k and the formation of- [s] and the 'thin* i' by a central channel 
bordered by lateral closures is certainly great enough to authorize 
the use of the odd numbers 3 - 5 — 7 in the line n to indicate 'rounded 
lips'. These numbers, in connection which the letters placed as expo- 
nents to symbolise protruding or retraction of the lips, suffice in my 
view to provide signs for any form and degree of lip-rounding pos- 
sible; and the even numbers 4 — 6 — 8 are, consequently, symbols 
for not rounded lips. — Compare also in the consonants the diffe- 
rence between English w (a i) and the German bilabial v [Sweet*s 
bh] (a a) described by Mr. Ellis as 'Lips round' and 'Lips flat' 
firmnm na i i m fcr Singers^ P* i? «^d p. 65; below, % loi). 

|. 17. Whcr« to meaturt th« distance. 

There is still one question of a general character on which 
I shall have to dwell at some length, as otherwise my symbols would 
be liable to many misunderstandings, and as it will give me an opportu- 
nity of defining my position to the question of the best arrangement 
of the vowels. The meaning of a group of signs as, for instance, 
^5^, mi^^ differ considerably according to the different points of 
view, even if the meanings of the single signs y^ 5, and j, were 
qnite settled; and I therefbre wish the reader constantly to bear in 
mind» that as I use the symbols, the distance is measured, not bom 
the hifl^ieit part of the tongue, absolutely speakingt but fixnn tkat 
fmri rf ike imipu wkkh is marai h ike paiaU. In consequence of 
tfie ardied shape of tj|^ palate, these two parts do not always coin- 
cide, as win be seen at a g^ce in any diagram of the mouth- 
position for soch a vowel as [a]. But it is, • nevertheless, a point 
that has not received sufficient attention from those who have talcen 
pairt b tfie vowel co nti ov e r sy, and much of what has been said about 
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die 'middle* podtion of the [a] (du mittlere a^ seemi to fijl 
to the ground as aiguments against BeQ*s vowel-scale, when this 
distinction is properly nude. When I pronounce this 'normaf [a], 
the highest part of my tongue is certainly the middle part, lying 
under the spot marked h, but as the distance between the palate 
and the tongue is smaller further back, and as it is the nanowesl 
passage for the air that is the most active in modifying the sound, 
I do not hesitate to classify this sound as a *back* vowel. This view 
will also enable us to account easily for the readiness with whidi 
[a] passes into the [ae] sounds, as in Copenhagen pronundatioii of 
the long a and in the received English pronunciation of Ao/' etc 
If tl^e raising of the middle part of the tongue is exaggerated a 
little, that is to say, if still more of the muscular bulk is moved 
forward, the result will be that on the one hand the distance between 
the back of the tongue and the back of the palate is increased, and 
on the other the passage is narrowed in the anterior part of the 
mouth : thb passage now becomes the prominent one, and tiie 
vowel no more belongs to the back-class. — The formations of 
many vowels would be best represented by indicating the distance 
at two different points, both where the tongue is nearest and where 
it is highest; and our system affords the means of doing so by writii^ 
for instance y i^ where 7' indicates the primary or essential narrow- 
ing of the air-passage and gh (9^) the secondary raising of the 
tongue. But only in very few cases will it be found necessary to 
mark expressly the secondary degrees of opening, as they will generally 
be self-evident from the other signs indicative of the tongue-podtioii 
in the lines fi and y, 

§.28. One of the commonest objections to the ^Hsible 
Speech vowel arrangement is directed against its supposed rectili- 
near character. Thus, in accord with several German critics, Ifr. 
Evans says in his felling Ej^rimtnier, voL H, p. 57, *Hhat in the 
formation of simple vowel-sounds we cannot recognise any sodi 
conditions as perpendiculary parallel heights of the tongue, invdhriQg 
perpendicularly parallel linguo-palatal apertures of different dimeii- 
sions. We find, that if we pronounce in succesnon the three initial 
vowels of French ilf iH and English ana. We feel a giadnal 



« For the difference between these two soundt, ct § 119^ 
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etc. AltlxMigli Uui objection It to a certain extent Justified, or at 
any rate rendered intelligible, by the constant use of such terms as 
Vertical' as opposed to 'horizontal' movements of the tongue, and 
by the chess-board arrangement of the vowel-scheme, it certainly 
should not be urged against Mr. BeQ and Mr. Sweet, both of whom 
have expressly said exactly the same thing, llius in the Inaugural 
Edition of Vitikle ^ech we find, on p. 40, the following explanation: 
**From the *]ow4>ack' to the 'high-frontf position, , the configurative 
aperture pr ogres s ively advances by the nine stages lb, mb, hb, Ix, 
,iiiX| hx, 11, mf, hf.,i as Illustrated In a subsequent diagram [p. 74]" 
— the Identical arrangement which, when found in one of Mr. Ellis*s 
works, Is considered by Mr. Evans as an Improvement on Mr. Bellas 
jcheme. Tabolarly arranged, the original Visible Speech system, as 
aq>laliied by the Inventor and as shown In his diagrams,* would 
have pietl^ nearly the following shape: 




IE" 




Mr. Sweet Is of the same opinion; he says {Hdb,^ p. an): „In 
passing bom (i) to (e) and (e) successively, not only is the tongue lowered, 
but Uie point of greatest narr own es s is also shifted fUrther back, the 
iiae of the resonance-chamber in the front of the mouth being thus 
increMed In both directions'*; and that this Is not an after-thought, 
as iii%fat be Inferred from the place of the remark In the Additional 
Nolea, Is most clearly shown by $ 168, Hdb., p. 53, where the relations 
of ooosooants to voweb are examined. 

§•20. So far from being a change Introduced by Mr. Bell In 
Ut receol work on Somk b tmd Ihdr RtkOkm or a 'concession* made 

* la trantcribiag Bell'f lynboli. I me Che folkming abbreviatkNii : h a 
high, n «■ Brfd. I i» tow. bW bMk. x as mixed, f i» front, w t^ wide} 
r ■■ roMd. 

LBelfs diei^ws ve. ki wmef cttei. rattier Inacearalc and eqalusliifi 
turn IIm tow-froat vowel ieeaM on p. 7S to be fbtnied by eooqilele ckMure. as 
fvapdalal (kj. / ,' 

/ li 
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to Mr. Evanses lystem by Mr. Sweet, as Prof. Vietor tayi (Eiem. d, 
PMcfuiik^ p. 33 and $ 5a» Anm.), this recognition of a sloping line 
[i e e] isy then, as old as Visible Speech itself or father as old at 
phonetic science; see the whole series of German {^onetidans, froon 
Hellwag to Techmer, Thiutmann and Vietor. But the developmeot 
in modem Swedish works on sounds is particularly interesting on this 
point Here BelFs system was first adopted by LnndeU, but he 
modifies it in regarding [e] and [e] not as firont, but as mixed vowels. 
Noreen does so too in his papers on the Dalby and the Far5 dia* 
lects {Svemka Landsmalen I), but in the excellent Swedish Grammar 
by him and Schwarts, of which unfortunately only one part has 
appeared, he has two classes of firont (firSmre) vowels represented 
by [i] and [e], then intermediate vowels (mellan-vokaler), rquresen- 
tcd by [ae], and finally back vowels (bakre vokaler), the [a] sounds. 
By this arrangement he avoids the necessity of dividing the vowels 
according to their height, and as [i -e-«e — a] are thus arraqged 
in a straight line, the sjrstem has acquired a certain resemUanoe lb 
the old well-known triangle, and finally, in his AMsUbuBseki mtd 
Aiinorwegische Grammaiik (1884), Noreen actually returns to this 
triangle. At last, however, we have had a new extension in the 
same direction in N. 01seni*8 Sifdra Z^g^udemUeit IjudUira {So. 
LandsmaUnW^ 4. 1887); instead of the three classes front, nuxbd 
and back, this writer makes five, and as he follows Lundell in assmningf 
five degrees of labialisation and in discarding the difference between 
'narrow^ and 'wide', his vowel*scheme has room for 75 sounds. 

§• 80. If we ask whether or not a similar retraction takes 
place in the transition from the high-back to the low*bacfc positioOt 
we do not find the same agreement as for the firont vowels; indeed 
we here meet with one of the chief diveigendes between the BeQ- 
Sweet system I and the German triaogles or crosses. This diver- 
gency may be accounted for, partly by what has been said above 
on the different points ol view (the highest or the nearest pait of 
the tongue), and partly by the nature of the peculiar Eoglish low* 
background vowels (in gnaw and w^. These seem to be mose 
retracted than the corresponding vowieb in most continental Imi- 
guages, and when we find an English phonetidan of Mr. Evans^ mile 



1 C£ IbrMr. Sweet's view on this point, the 'above quoted flM. *'^ '^ 
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oonsideriog [u] as fonned ftirther back than [o] and [&], the reason 
must probably be sought in the peculiar way, regarded by him as 
the normal, of forming [u], with the tongue withdrawn to an extreme 
bad[ position to make up for the want of lip-rounding. But the 
IbUowing detailed list of vowels will better than any general remarks 
•how my position towards this question, as also towards the .vexed 
question of the mixed vowels. It will there be seen that although 
I agree with the main features of BeQ^s and Sweet*s vowel system, 
I do not follow it in all particulars; the mere translation of the 
Visible Speech alphabet into 'analphabetic symbols necessitates in 
many cases deviations and extensions. Here I need only add some 
remarks on the distinction between 'nanoV, or, as Mr. Bell says, 
'primary^, and 'wide' vowels. 

§• Si. Tense and lax vowels. 

One side of this difficult question has been treated above ($ a4), 
where two sorts of vowels were distinguished and sjrmbolized by odd and 
even numerals. These *broad' vowels are so distinct from their 'thin' corre- 
spondents that those phoneticians who entirely reject the conception 
of Videness* place them midway between [i] and [e], etc; but there 
is still another variety of *wide i' bearing a closer resemblance to 
the 'narrow i' than the broad English short / in i/i and differing 
from the 'narrow f only in being formed with less tension of the 
tOQgue musdes, while on the other hand it b kept apart from the 
*broad i' by having the tongue nearer the palate and by a less flattened 
shape of the air-passage. We call this the 'lax^ i and indicate it by 
italicisbg Jf when the tenseness of the 'narrow i' is very marked, 
we can use thicker fdarendon*) types (3, 5, 7), reserving thus the 
common types (3, etc.) to be used, where the degree of tension for 
the vowel in question is doubtftil, and — by those who do not 
aooept die distinction at alL 

§88. Thissubdtvidiogoftheiiarrowsandwides into two classes 
(ddn-broed and teose-lax) is partly suggested by the foUowing 
passages from Mr. Sweei^s ikrorks: 

**II most be noted that the E. (i) is slightly lower than in 
the odMT kqgoagei, veijging towards (e)**. (Hb. S 1^)' — 'The 
Noi^ Gennaii (m) in *Mid*, ^Mlf, is father doser than the English**. 
Qbd. S 8fl). — /'As regards podtion, [En|^] (9 is often lowered** 
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(ibd p. no, cf. also p. 13a). — **In tlio Handbook of Flioiiedci> 
I have assumed (t) and 0^) as the nonnal [Swedish] sounds^ on the 
strength of an individual pronunciation, although even in diis one 
I seemed occasionally to hear the narrow sounds also. It must be 
remembered that ikere are variaia digras pf namwmg^ /MsiNkJ' 
(Spoken Swedish, p. 463). ^ Note also Stonn^s remark (EnigL 
Philol. p. 73), that in passing from the ^ in Norwc^gean S0d (mfinr) 
to the open if in seiH (mfwr) the tongue k$ not only rdaaedt 
but also lowered as in passing from r to or . 

§ 83. Techmer also discrimenates various degrees of Imper- 
fection', as he calls it: while in French the short vowels are at 
well articulated as the long, they are somewhat imperfectly arti* 
culated in Danish, more so in German and still more so in RwgiiA^ 
(InUmat, ZiUschr, I, 179). But he is hardly ri^t in seeing the 
cause of the relaxation in the quantity of the vowel (\oo shoftT is 
his expression), as many languages, French and Danish for in- 
stance, have very short vowels with no trace of relaxation. Here 
Franke seems to have hit the right nail on the head in bfiQging 
this question intp connection wilh the different ways of finishing 
the syllable. He thinks that what Sievers calls *the stiOQgly cot 
accent' in the first syllable of German and English bUkr has been 
developed together with the *wide* vowel: the 'narrow^ vofwel 
requires more energy, but as the glide and the following conso- 
nant have to be pronounced with greater eneigy (than in 1lhe 
weakly cut accent'), the vowel is apt to lose in eneigyt dial is to 
say, is 'widened*. This, he concludes, is the reason idiy all shoft 
vowels in German stress-syllables are wide, and all long vowels 
narrow, while in the Romance and Slavonic languages strongly cm 
accents and wide vowels are unknown. {EttgL Sludim VOL 33$). 

§ 84. At first I was somewhat sceptical with regard lo this 
theory, but later I became convinced of its truth , althong^ il is 
perhaps stated a little too geneially; and what bron^^t about this 
change of opinion was a better analysis of my Danish vowels oo> 



1 ^{Swedish] (9 and O^ arc very ckMe, 10 that they ve vtiy lSktQ)md 
(jy [/W. p.136]. 

s Sweet here considen the Spride' as the normal vowcb. whik Im 
paiMfet he feemt toi take the. oppofite and more snwrally adopted vitw, 

• Cf now alio jHtOny 0/ &tglUk Smkb, 188S. | 6> 
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casioned by an emnination of Danish sentence stress. In combi- 
mtioiis of a verb with an adverb (as well as in other cases) the 
qnaliQring adverb receives the stronger stress, the verb itself having 
ml best a. secondary stress. This affects the quantity of the sound 
Id tiie verb, where a long tound (vowel or consonant) is shortened, 
and the 'sted* (glottal catch, cO), if there is any, disappears, but 
the fmSfy of the vowel remains the same. Thus, for instance, the 
infinitive Imti *read' by itself is [lae.s9] with a long vowel , and the 
corre sp o n ding present tense b [l8e,s9r], where the comma stands 
for the 'sted*; but in the combination kese op or llkse h»jt (*read 
akwd^ the vowel is short, and in han Iceser op Che reads aloud*) 
the 'sted* is lost If now we compare this short [ae] with the short 
[se] In kttu 'load', which is unchanged in the unaccented Icesse om 
'rdoad', we find this difference, that in the first word with its 
weakly cot accent the vowel is tense, in the other word with its 
strongly cot accent the vowel is lax and sounds opener. It should 
be noticed that the accentuation has the opposite influence on the 
comonant following the vowel, and that the same relations are kept 
op even where, under the influence of other stress laws, the verb 
becomes nearly fliU stress, as when it precedes an unaccented pro- 
noon like dei Cit*), so dial the two sentences ham kuer dei op and 
Am btar dei om ue pronounced [-han Uttoir -de *op] and [-han 
]«ior -de *3m,] respectively. 

§ 86« The same remarks apply to the mid front vowel as 
weD. All the leading Danish phoneticians have constantly looked 
open the soond written i in /k, fimk as the short of the « in se, 
kudi, etc.9 and as Identical with the short sound written e in a, 
Jkdif etc. Sweet heard the vowel in the first words as identical 
wkh;. die £. lugh-front-wide vowel in M and therefore separated 
k from die. vowel In the other words, which he analysed as mid- 
frool4iamnr. raised. In the first identification he is not fiur wrong; 
itleast I think I have heard some Danish speakers pronounce the 
vmrd enctly as the English sound, although in my own pronounda- 
tioo tiie Danish is decidedly different from the English soond>; but I 
do DOC tfiink it possible that any of my coontrymen keep the soond 
in/a, fmdi distinct flma that in «^ kedi. etc The word given 

* Two gi^lihaiia, to wimo I |n ooe uac td Daa. Mm [Wn Itfit bet^ 
hh«i M. net M X.< Mm, bol M I. iMMi. 
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by Sweet (Hb. p. 163) as key-word for the short (e^) sound: kemde 
*her' is certainly pronounced exactly as kiniU 'membrane', and fiA 
*greuc' is sometinMCtf^tten jUi without any change in the pionundap 
tion; it always rhymes with Aedt 'hot* and AH 'litde*. But thb shoit 
vowel b not exactly the same as the shortened form of the long 
[e.], AS it is found for instance in both let ud {Ud vd) 'ridiculed' 
and laii ud 'conducted outside*. As above we have in the former 
case the strongly cut, in the latter the weakly cut accent, hence 
the lax vowel in lidi, the tense one in le(e)i ud; compare also the 
first vowels in* indfaHer (lax) and en fatter (tense), en Duma, 
Indianer, The distinction is delicate, but I believe real, and applies 
to the corresponding round vowels as well, as for instance in fysi 
'inclination' and lest op 'untied*, keler of 'cools* and skyller af 'rinsesT. 
I am even inclined to think that we have the same distinction with 
r^ard to the high vowels, although it is still more difficult to hear 
the difference there; but it certainly seems to me that the [i] in 
Udt 'suffered , tide 'badly^, etc., is not the dear sound in Udi 'suffer^, 
kuUi *Tesi* or in French fuitte, U. 

§ 86. If this view is correct, we can put it down as a general 
law that in Danish strongly cut syllables and'lax vowels go together, 
and similarly it seems to hold true that in the English strongly cm 
syllables we always find broad vowels, the influence of the syllable- 
building being stronger in the latter language than in the former 
(4, not J, etc.). ' There is only one instance in which this does not 
agree with the analysu of the English phoneticians, and dial is the 
'short ti in but [bAt], which is regarded by BeQ and Sweet as the 
narrow of the « in fiitker [fa.d9]. The want of high4)ack-unrounded 
vowels in the best known languages makes the true analysis of these 
sounds extremely difficult, and the best way of examining their 
relation seems to be that of starting from the round vowels and 
unrounding them — a process which is by no means easy and in 
which the tongue is apt to accommodate itself to preconceived ideas 
as to what will be the result If, however, I try — impartial^ **- 
to unround such a syllable as German gptt or Norwegian gmlt^ where 
according to all good authorities the vowel is mid-bacfc-rouDd-wide» 
I do not get the [a]-sound in Gennan hait but decidedly [a] as in 
English fruiter. U we call this [a] mid-bacfc*unround-wide (broad, 6), 
we at once establish the parallelism one should eq>ect between fhfb 
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▼owels in Mf — M — At/ — ^ui — foot — M^ and the [a.] in 
ftUhir finds a very natural place as a hw-namfw vowel. This 
transposition retains veiy nearly the same relation between the two 
Towels as that observed by Bell and Sweet (mid-narrow : mid-wide 
: : mid-wide : low*narrow; 5 : 6 : : 6 : 7), and it enables us to 
discard the incongruity felt as such by some phoneticians that the 
French language, where the narrowness of the vowels is generally 
fo marked, has the two 'wide' vowels in patk and fdie. The cor- 
rectness of this transposition is also rendered more probable from 
the fkct of its having been made independently by at least two 
phoneticians I besides myself. 

[§. 87. According to Bell and Ellis the difference between 
'narrow' fprimary*] and *wide' is due to muscular action behind the 
place of greatest approximation ; see for instance V, S. p. 40 'the 
voice channel from the throat to the configurative aperture is ex- 
panded* and /Vvn. /. Singers p. ao 'throat wide, that is, with the 
larynx lower and the pharynx opener*. This was also Mr. Sweet*s 
view, until he ^'noticed that the sense of pharyngal and palatal 
tension was always concentrated on that part of the mouth where 
the sound was formed, in front sounds on the hard palate. This 
was a reductio ad absurdum, showing that the feeling was really 
imaginary**. {Hb. p. 9 — 10). Of course, there can be no feeling of the 
tension of the muscles of the hard palate, since these muscles do not exist, 
bol the nerves of the hard palate can and do receive the impression 
of the more or less energetic manner in which the tongue touches 
the sides of the palate (and it does touch it except in the case of 
the lowest vowels), Just as we can feel different degrees of pressure 
when a lead pencil is brought into contact with the hard palate. 
Finally, in his paper on Sound NataOon (p. aoo, cf. also Storm, 
S. M. p. 431), Mr. Sweet holds that whereas for the front vowels 
the distinction of narrow 4nd wide depends exclusively on the shape 
of^tfie tongue, the narrowness of back vowels is produced by tension 
and consequent advancement of the soft palate, whose action in the 
back of the mouth is thus parallel to that of the tongue in front — 
As the back of the tongue is not so flexible as the front, and as 
die laoge of po«ible kmeriog of the tongue is smaUer than b the 



1 Fri^te(poillNnoM|Mi|Mn)MidaM61kr(ltctnf«ta(Cop«h^^l886)< 
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anterljr part of the mouth, I think it hi^y probable that the soft 
palate assists the tongue in producing the different shapes of aper- 
ture necessary to render the vowels distinct; but special signs for 
this action need not be procured, as the numerals are meant to 
indicate the shape and the sise of the air-passage, no matter how 
it is made. In a similar way the manner in which the tongue and tlie 
palate meet in forming a retracted [i[] is not the same as in formmg 
[g]: the tongue is not so much raised and the soft palate is lowered 
so as to meet it half-way; but the symbol will be quite sufficient 
in both cases, the essential point beiQg that the air meets an 
absolute hindrance, and the difference being dear fiom the different 
sjrmbols in the ^line (3 and 0). In pasnng from [i[] to [g], as in 
E. iangeTf not only the soft palate is raised, but the tongue follows 
it, and yet this movement is not indicated expressly, as the 0-position 
is kept all the time]. 

Tense and lax eonsonante. 

§. 38. As thick types are thus used to symbolise eneigetic 
articulation and italics to denote relaxation, these, typographical 
devices nuy also be utilized to indicate a similar distinction in the 
consonants, viz. that between 'tenuis and 'media', but of coarse 
only in so far as the eneigy of the muscular action on that parti- 
cular spot is concerned. The difference made between the normal 
[t] as voiceless and the normal [d] as voiced has, of course, lo be 
duly registered in the f-line; and if there be a difference between 
the expiratory strength necessary for [t] and that for [d], as some 
authors seem to suppose,^ it must be indicated in the C-line. In 
the /!/-line, again, everything concerning the articulation of the toqgoe 
point finds its right place; and as there is certainly a stroQger 
feeling of tenseness in the muscles of the tongue point when [t] 
is pronounced than for [d],' seems no inadequate symbol for Uie 
„fortis** or „tenuis** and o for the „lenis** or ^tmedia**. But it 
need scarcely be said that the parallelism between diis distinction 
and that beUreen 'narrow^ and 'wide* must not be taken loo 



< Sieven confounds cxpintory ttrcnglh (() and nnicntar IcMion ijm m^ 
etc.) when be fpeaki of intensity. Fkmttik § 9. 

• This is also the view of Thausing and FkMlstr6aM 
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Iheimlly; and besides, here as above, the sjrstem is elastic enough 
to tolerate heterodox opinions, the sign being quite neutral 
in itself. 

In soch a consonant as [s] tense and lax varieties can also be 
observed, formed with different depths of the central channel. '*In 
English the hisses are generally wide [lax], in French narrow [tense]. 
Narrow (s) may be heard in energetic hissing, wide (sh) in gentle 
hoshh^*. (Sweet, Hdb. % 15). 



8id« eonaonanta. 

§. 89. A similar distinction as that between open consonants 
of the class i and those of the class a ($ 13) is applicable to the 
divided Cside*) consonants, and we therefore use i to denote such 
/•sounds as are formed with very strong friction; in fact the voiceless 
varieties of these consonants are so like the /-sounds that they are, 
occasionally misheard for them, and in some Swedish and Norwegian 
dialects tiie combination $1 is replaced by a voiceless / followed 
by the corresponding voiced consonant (Lundell, Landsmalsaff, p. 19, 
Storm, Ihrvegia I p. 91). The sign ii then is reserved for /-sounds 
fdiere no friction is appreciable, at least in the voiced forms, while 
iii and iv, etc. represent divided sounds with so wide apertures 
that they are properly considered as divided vowels fvokale mit 
ipitxenbertthrung^. — A sq>arate sign must be provided for one 
paiticnlar dass of positions resembling strongly the /-positions, but 
differiog from them in not having the firm middle contact essential to 
Cfae divideds; they are here written I, Ii, etc While in the elements 
lymboliied i and a the opening is widest in the central line of 
Cfae mouth, the sides of the tongue touching the palate', the reverse 
is the case with the I-sounds. Heie, the aperture is smallest in the 
middle Ime of the mouth and widened on each side of this point 
of greatest approihiiatioo. The Swedish and Norwegian 'thick / 
bflioogi to diis dass (^ P*^, see $ 93). -- Fhially, | is used for 
'vaOatecal* L ^ 



< tilii Is. of count, mors olivioas ki tht i-tomidt than ki tht a-tovadt, 
km sloi U M c o j ito Igorei diow thut It holds Init for aioit of Iki a-Moids lad, 
Mssd. Ibr Iki hkk tad arid vowili M walL 
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g. 40. Trills. 

The characteristic feature of these sounds is the want of a 
fixed configuration. The acting organ is in a very rapid Yibiatioo 
back wards and forwards, and the eiactest manner of writing a trill 
wouldt accordingly, be a series of signs denoting the eitrenne posi- 
tions between which it swings. Thus the point-trill, or rather one 
variation of the point-trills, might be written fi 9^ i' 2^ i^ s'*' . . . ^ 
but as this would be very cumbrous and would suggest father a series 
of separate positions, each held for an ^>precialde time, than the 
rapid fluttering through many positions in the time usually occupied 
by one positional element, it will be the best plan simply to use 
the well-known letter r as sign for „trilling^. — This r is regarded 
in every respect as a numeral, and the same modifications are ^>pli- 
cable to r as to any other sign. Thus, < r (5 17) may be used 
for a trill that is closer than usual, in which accordingly the O-positioii 
is reached or is nearly reached, while conversely > r means a mpie 
loosely formed trill^ perhaps r and r might be used do denote varioos 
degrees of the force .with which the trilling is efiected. 

g. 41* Letters Instead of numerals la fi. 

In one more case we may use a letter instead of a numeral, 
viz in the line /!f. When the point of the tongue is not removed 
from the bottom of the mouth, as is often the case during the for- 
mation of vowels and of some consonants, it would be neither easy 
nor necessary to indicate exactly its distance torn the roof of the 
mouth. But, on the other hand, it is in many of these cases of 
great importance to know if the tip of the tongue is resting immedia* 
tely behind the firont teeth or is retracted, and this can easily be 
indicated by writing only the letter for that part of tiie upper mouth, 
which is directly above the tip of the tongue, fid^ then, is eqoivar 
lent to : tip of the tongue resting Just behind the edges of the kmer 
front tee^; fie : tongue still touching the teeth, but a little fintfier 
back and lower than fid; fit: tongue somewhat letnicted ftom Uie 
teethf but not at all raised, and so on. 



4/ 



< loftead of 1 It wouM be conccttf to write > 0; eowplrte 
(0) flcercelx ever fonm pert of e trill. 
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Um of the Nvmenls in fht Uiim ^, #, ^ 
§•48. We can now proceed to the values of the numerab in the 
sections bdow y^ as the articulations of the velum palati, of the glottis, 
and of the respiratory organs are so different from those of the upper 
oigans as to render separate values of the symbols necessary. 

In S, in the first place, signifies perfect closure so that no 
air escapes through the nostrils; cN) is, consequently, a common 
feature in all purely oral sounds. — d t produces the effect com- 
monly known as 'nasal twang' and is less to be considered as an 
element of normal speech than as an individual foult, except, perhaps, 
in America. «- t) a seems to be the commonest way of nasalising 
vowels; it is familiar to me from Danish dialects, and the Middle 
(and South) German nasal vowels, as pronounced to me by Prof. 
Vietor, had the same degree of nasalisation, which I have also heard 
in Portiiguese (cf. Sweet, J^Aen /Vr/. p. 4, nr. 6). This I take 
also to be the degree of nasalisation usually employed in the conso- 
nants [m, n], etc — The French nasalised vowels, on the contrary, 
are of a different order. Their peculiarity was accounted for by 
Bell as due to 'guttural contraction*. There is abundant proof to 
show that by 'guttural' BeU meant (at least in this connection) ,4n 
the throat*' (t); he speaks expressly of **a gliding semi-consonant 
effect in the throat as well as nasal modification**; the sign for French 
nasality is a compound of the sign for nasality and of that for the 
obntraction of the super-glottal passage, by which is created **the 
non-sonorous rustling or friction which is called whisper [or rather 
Vheese', according to Sweet, .S*. N, 190], and which is described 
elsewhere (Fu, S^.» p. 39) as **the throat passage contracted;** and 
finally, on p. 45, where the French nasals are called nasal-mixed, 
the eqwession 'the throat contracted' is used. In spite of all this, 
everybody teems to have taken 'guttural* in its second sense as 
ionplying an action of the back of the tongue (/) against the soft 
palate, see Storm, Eng. M. p. 36,'Sievert, Phandik^ p. 81 *p. loi, 
Vielor, EL i. Mm.^ p. loa. And curious enough, in this one 
ioilanoe the wretched ambiguity of a piion^c term seems to have 
put the inveitigatorB on the right scent, for the characteristic feature 
of tfMte. nasal vowels is really the short distance between the tongue 
•ad the won palate; biit,/a8 this 'guttuiml contraction' is not effected 
by laisiqg tfie toogne. but by *'ftntlier lowering Of the ovula [and 
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▼elum]*' (Sweet, Hdb. p. an, .S*. A^. p. 190), k is written liete ^ 3.^ 
— J r, that is vibration of the whole soft palate, is hardlj em- 
ployed in any language; it may be heard in the gruntbg sound of 
dissatisfaction and in imitation of the language of swine. Ptoduoed 
under inspiration, it is a common variety of snortiqg. The uvular 
trill must be written dOr ($. 19). 

§. 48. We next come to #. Here, also, the is simple 
and offers no difficulty ("the glottal catch.) — » i is the symbol 
for voice; it is true that this sjrmbol is physblogically enct only 
for the "head* register, while the 'chest' register of the voice is pro- 
duced by alternately closing the glottis and forcing it open, so that 

the proper sign for it would be oioioi ' As, however, the 

moments of closure are so very short and comparatively mtjgni- 
ficant, no harm is done by using c 1 as equivalent for Voice* of 
any description. — Whenever a distinction between thflf two regis l ei B 
is necessary, it can be indicated by 

X = 'chest* voice ^thick register*) and 

/ SS8 liead' voice ('thin r^gister^. 
The 'glottal fricative* is # a : the vocal chords are here approadied 
to each other and produce the frictional sound heard in pi] (Gt 
^ 109 — in). — < 3 s== *breath* or generally Voicdessness*.' 

§. 44. With regard to Vhisper' authors disagree; GrOtsner's 
drawing (Hermann^s Handbuch d, PhymhgU I b, p. laa) would, 
translated into our figures, be £ I as implying dose ^>proadi in the 
middle and greater distance on both sides, but this seems to be an 
abnormal manner of whispering, while normally the diord glottis is 
entirely dosed, the cartilage glottis forming a triangular opening 
(Sweet, Hb, %» i^\ Techmer, Zdtschr. I p. laS and diagram nr. 6 
on Uble II). This might be symbolised i (unibteral, $. 39). But 

i Evans {^pttSmg Exp, U, p. 73) distinguishet three degrees of WMlHy, 
exemplified in Polish — Hindustani and Portuguese — French. I caanol any 
anything about the Polish nasalized vowels, as I have never heard thcai; cC 
also Storm. ^ /%. p. 36 on denUl and USoM varieties; docs here the shutting 
of ilo follow a jnoment after that of ^ and m instead of bctag thnultaBeow 
with it as it is in Fr. ikvn^, ptkUnf 

t Or, perhaps, >oi>oi>oi > o implying a very loose and Mt 

quite airtight closure, see below § 86. 

s Compare Techmo^s terminology : (l) stimmcoge, (s) bancheafe, (s) 
MTnung, (i) flOstcrenge. 
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Tedimer fimher remarks that by extraordinary intensity of aspiration 
as 10 the 'stage whisper' also the chords are opened a little, and 
we therefore think fi a theoretically defensible, as it certainly is 
a practically convenient, sign for whisper. < It may not be out of place 
to note here that much of what is called whispered in phonetic works, 
does not come within the category « i, see $ 78 (whispered mediae), 
S 47 (whispered vowels). 

If tiie vocal chords are vibrating, but not so rapidly as is 
necessary to produce voice, the croaking noise often substituted for 
voice by sluggish speakers b produced (**Rnarrstimme**). This is often 
taken to be the ordinary r-sound in Danish; but this view, originating 
in a misunderstanding' of Mr. Sweeps analysis and symbol (R), is 
not correct, as will be shown further on ($. 107). 

§• 46. When we descend ftom the department here called 
« to the respiratory organs and try to symbolize their actions, we 
do not find anything analogous to the positions indicated by 0, i, 
etc in the upper organs. In point of fact, the only thing of impor- 
tance to the phonetician is here the farct of the expiration; but 
whether it b the dii^hragm or any other muscle that drives the 
air up through the throat, is totally indifferent to him. When, there- 
fore, the ordinary numerals are used in this section (0, they do 
not indicate distance, as in a, etc, but force or stress Cexpiratory 
accent), i is weak, a and 3 different degrees of middle, 4 strong, 
'and 5 extra strong stress. In other words, i b used for completely 
onaooented syllables, a for syllables with weaker, 3 for syllables 
with stronger secondary stress; 4 represents normal ftill accent and 
S more than usual emphasis. The several syllables in such an 
Ei^^ish word as farlkmeniary may be iairly represented by ( 3141a ; 
i m f melrMlify by ( 3a 1141a, although perhaps the syllable ira 
deaerret a imther than i,* while a French w^HUirMtiU (pronounced 



t Sweet [in, ( la and ao) ttid Sievcrt {(Sr%, tL Pkm. $ 4.4) ncntion 
tlvM fomt of wUspcf, the weak (# > l ?). the mediimi (» i) and the hoerw, 
•iM called wheeie or stage whisper; oonceming the bit they differ from the 
above quoted alatcflNiit of TechoNrt and seem to mean # i>, or rather, m it can 
bt voiced (Sweet | So) t x*. — Compere also EUit'i expreiiion (TrantlaCion of 
Hekalwlts: S ea ia ti oat of Tone, a. ed. p. 106): the vocal chords are nkked in 



* Cp» Sweet {m, I a65)» whose notation when exactly tiansUlenrted hUo 
•jmbols, wonM be t C S* > a* l. < >. 4* > i« >• '< 
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by itself) would be {* 3 (or 3Vt) >33334 or perhaps tomedmes C 
3333334, and a Dane would most probably pronounce m^auirMSki 
with C 9311314. The Danish word stWtabtUg 'sociable* b ( H^'t 
uuUkaheUg is normally C 31412 ; but occasionally, when, for instance, 
a person is corrected who has misheard it as uomshabeBg^ the second 
syllable may be emphasised so as to alter the accentuation of the 
whole word into ( 95312. > 

As 4, 3, a, I thus r^resent a gradual diminishing of apiia- 
tory force, is a natural sign for cessation of expiration, and the 
negative dphen -^ i, -i- a,* etc for in-breathing, *inspinUion', with 
different degrees of force. 

§.46. In C signs for tern ("musical or chromatic aooeot) may 
also find a convenient place, although strictly qieaking tone, as 
dependent on the state of the vocal chords, ou^t to be registered 
under f. There, however, the signs would often interfoe with 
signs for totally different processes; besides tone like stress bekM^ 
generally not to a single sound, but to the whole syllable, and 
this speaks in favour of banishing the tone marks to {!• The best 
signs seem to be: 

1 for high (level) tone, 

J for low (level) tone, 

= for middle level tone, 

' for high rising tone, 

^ for high falling tone, 

^ for low rising tone, 

^ for low falling tone. 
These signs can, of course, be variously combined to denote com- 
pound tones. 

Supplementary signs. 
§. 47. A sign is wanted for the neutral or passive state of 
an organ, and „seems to answer this purpose. This sign need not 
always be used for exactly the same position, if only it b used to 



• In Lyttkens * Wulfs Swedish AhmtUlrm the mmwnlt l» 8. 3. 4 
used much in thf> tame may as here, only implying tone httUtt stress; what these 
authors write 41 (as in Swedish Hj^bnar) corresponds to C 4»t^ (Mcordiag^ 
to their view) and their 32 as in Swedish Amm is (ahnost?) equivalent to ( 4^1 

>Iuse-^andnot — for mhmt, as Uie' Utter sign would eMi with tkr 
glide symhol. 
■. r % 
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indkato that position of an organ which is the most natural accom- 
paniment of the several positions indicated for the other organs. A 
iiogle comma may be used where the neutral position b not held 
for a fiill unit of time ($. 48). 

In pronouncing two such syllables as [uka], the lips will as 
a rule more during the pronoundation of [k] from the position 
necessary for [u] to that of [a]. This moving or gliding we sym- 
boliie by — .In [upa] something similar takes place if [u] is pro- 
nounced with great lip pouting; the lip closure is not stationary 
as in [upu] or [apa], but shifts from the place indicated by the 
exponent a to that of b; here, instead of a letter exponent to 
we write — as exponent : 0". 

When — is used finally, it can only mean gliding towards 
the position of rest; so $ — in the x of English AA»£r means : gliding 
from the previous state « i towards inactivity (« 3 or 4) while pro- 
nouncing s [z]. 

The sign (means gliding towards a position without reaching 
it, and) gliding from a position which has not been reached or 
which has been held only for so short a time that the ear does not 
catch the sound of .the position itself, but only the transition from 
it Both are common in diphthongs, and instances will be found 
In the paragraphs dealing with these combinations. Joined together 
they may also be used, nearly in the same, sense as an ordinary 
parenthesis; so in the first syllable of English words as fatlguit 
farUaUart etc, there is certainly a motion of the vocal chords to- 
wards the position for voice, this position itself being seldom or 
never reached because of the rapid pronunciation of the vowel and 
the voicelesnien of the following consonant; the c-line will, there- 
fovDi have the following aspect in the first part of these words : $ 
3 I (i) I 3. It will be seen that the usual description of these vowels 
as 'wUipered' is not correct; I doubt very orach if real whisper, fi, 
ever occurs In such cases. 

It may be remarked that (has some likeness in shape and 
also hi Itaoctlon with < e^hdned hi % 17, as) with >. 

^ynthMla. Quntity. 

f4B. We have already seen ($ 17) that in describing single 
•ouods k Is the best plan to write the several elements on the same 






/^ 
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line, tbui «3* (Ig fif iO ri — [u], a „ /SO* y n ^*. *' = ["]• 
When, on the other band, t nicceamon ot lonndi hu to be 
written down, wd mffAl write them in the nn» mumef, dm 
( . 3- ?g n, ^0 »M = [^1 but it would be to bc«« to 
astign a tepaimte line to etek of the Greek lettMi and mile [w] 
in thii wj: « 1° ., 



4 9 
« I 

[ 4 
Here the new lign -■ hu been introduced in » to ngnify 
remainii^ of the mgan in the poiitioD it had before; the roice 
continues to sound during the fonnation of the positiont re<)nired 
for [n]. If this sign wu written in all the lines Erran a to c, k 
would, of course, mean that the positions of all the wgans am 
held for the time usually occupied bj two (sbort) sounds, in other 
words " is our symbol for futntHtjr. Half of it fa fliO stop^ 
signifies remaining for half the unit of tiine; it is especiaUj oseful 
in some consonantal combinations. The difference between [ktj 
pronunced with an audible breath-glide between the two conscmants, 
as in Swedish and French, and without any glide, as in P-^itPt, 
German and Danish, is simply tiiis: ^ I „ [ ( and jl I „ I [, 

r|o|,. I ylo.|„| 

the ^stoppage being in the latter case continued for a short tnae 
after the /!j-closure has b<^n. (Cf. Sweet, ffi. jj 141). 

By combining . . and . into .... and so on, any d^ree of 
quantity can be easily indicated, except that of extraordinary sboitncM 
(shorter than that of a normal short sound); this may be lyndxdiced 
by printing small numerals (1 t, etc). 

§ 40- SjrUablcB. In {^ the numeral indicating the expiraloty 
fwce if placed below the signs for tliat sound, vowel or coosoiiant, 
which in each particular case is the most predominant sound in a 
syllable and is what has been termed the bearer of the syUable 
accent Thus in English toMtt ^= [bxtls], C 4 >■ placed below the 
symbols for a = [b], and C > below those for / = [1]. By lUa 
means the number of syllables is easily rcodeced eonqtictroaa, bat 
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not 10 the point where one syllable ii ended and the next begins. 
To detennine this is, in many cases, a very difficult matter, but I 
think the distinction established by Prof. Sievers in the third edition 
of his GrwubOge (p. i88 sqq.) between two sorts of syllables, or 
two principles of syllabification, has greatly contributed to simplify 
die problem. His distinction b not, as has been wrongly supposed 
by Techmer (/«/. Zeits, QI, 381), identical with that between acoustic 
and articulatory syllables, in which case one of the categories would 
exceed the scope of this paper. Both divisions are, on the con- 
tary, founded on the articulations of the organs, but in one case 
regard is paid to the expiratory organs, to (, as we would say, in 
the other to the organs of the mouth, to a, /?, y, J, and 6. Sievers*s 
theory may be summarised as follows: 

I. Whenever there is discontinuity of expiratory force, we have 
two syllables, even if the sonority of the sounds thus separated is the 
tame (Expiration syllables.) 

a. Whenever a less sonorous sound is pronounced between 
two more sonorous sounds, we have two syllables, even if there is 

• 00 discontinuity in the expiratory force. (Sonority syllables, 

idiaUsilben). 

The sonorirty {schaHfikUe) of a sound is determined by the 
f-status, and by the mouth-position required for pronouncing it, the 
rule beiog that tiie greater the opening, the greater the sonority, 
A syllable division whidi depends only on these circumstances, has 
evidently not to be separately mariced in the ^-line — and it would, 
indeed, be impossible to decide where it should be marked in {*, 
as there is no definite point where we can say : here the first syl- 
lable ends and the second begins. 

But with the expiration syUables it is otherwise; here we must 
iMive a symbol for syllable division in (. And as two consecutive 
foonds are separated by a vertical stroke | continued through the 
liiiei from a down to #, so | b placed in C to denote the disconti- 
unilj of force between two syllables. 

/ A few examples will sfiow tiie application of these principles: 

[at] — two a*s after each other in two syllables must be written 






7 

4 



a long [a], forming but one syUable, 
nmst be written , tfins: 



•Or|,erl,ittlw«aMMgrbt, 
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7|.. 

4 



even if the final force be equal to tlial of 



the second [a] in the fint case. The notation 



(^P Y) 



7 

4 



would be impossible as we cannot have two 
syllables without discontinuity in the ezpiiation, idien the moodi* 
position (the sound) remains the same. 

A German kawii [kano] or a Danish iamle [k'ano] would be 
symbolized thus: 

Two syllables, but no break of tnkf 
in expiration. 

Swiss-German Ifye would, according to Sieverf, be: 



(«^y) 
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a 


o 


f 
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is 

I 



, and similarly one may hear 



a French va done! pronounced in a provoked tone with more 
on va than on done: 






« I 7 
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7 

3 



In boO^ we haT. t»o ^to. 
there bemg a break of eipinUory 



continuity as well as a diminution of sonority in passing from e 
to /, or from a to d. This is, of course, always the case, wheo 
the second syllable has stronger stress than the first, as in Daoisht 
German, English, French /i;^. 

Where a doubled consonant is placed between two vowels, 
two cases are possible; in the first, exemplified by Swedish /Mt, 
the expiration divides the long consonant into two parts, eadi belong* 
ing to its syllable; the second is found in Italian /aUa, Sn MasCp 
if I dare trust my impressions of that language whidi I haive 
only heard two or three times fit>m natives; here the espit alkwi 
dhrides the syUables before the bc^ginning of the consonant 

Analphaibetically : 



Swediib C 


4* 




»ai 


Swediih aoiJtaL a p y 


«l» 


o 


•.|7 


-Italiui C 


4^ 




s 



Abstract signa. 

§. 5o. It is often advantageous to have haf^ absCrsct stgns^ 
and I therefore use s to any Roman letter, no matter whid^ s 
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for any numeral indicating consonantal position (o, i, s, i, ii, and 
r)y and j for 3 or any numeral higher than 3. Thus p(f means 
any point shut consonant, dental, alveolar, or cerebral, etc., finf any 
'supradental' consonant; fly* = tongue point resting below f without 
being so near to this point as to form a consonant; yy^ == any 
finont vowel, y J -=- any vowel. — {Tx is similarly a sign for a non- 
syllabic, and ^y for a syllabic sound, corresponding to Techmer*s 
spi^km and phtm respectively. 

Retrosptot; general character of the •jrmbcla. 

§. 61* We 'have now surveyed all the signs that I have thought it 
necessary to provide; I -think all those physiological processes which 
have been described hitherto as contributing to forming speech 
sounds have found their symbols. But it may be objected to my 
system that I have used the same signs in different senses : a 3 in 
a means high rounding, in y high narrow (high thin), in y French 
nasality, in c breath and in ( half-strong stress. I answer to this 
that it would be quite impossible to devise symbols easy to write, 
« to print and to remember, if we were to have a separate set of 

signs for each of those groups of processes which belong to the 
iqNuate articulating organs. Compared, for instance, with the use 
of [h] as general modifier in Mr. Sweet*s Handbook^ ^ these different 
values of my numerals will, I hope, be found to be easily remembe- 
red and comparatively consistent; o, i, a, 3, and so forth, form in 
each dqNutment of our vocal organs a series, the meaning of whose 
several components is naturally determined by the nature of that or- 
gan, so that no ambiguity can arise for such persons as are tolerably 
fiuniliar with the elements of phonetics. That 3 in m has a meaning 
different firom that of 3 in }^, is no more to be found fault with 
than the different values asoibed to 3 in such a number as 333, 
irfiere the first 3 ■& 300, the second = 30, and the third s= 3. 
Nay« if the Arabic system of writing numbers is regarded as an 
knme ni e p rogres s on all previous syitems, I hope this attempt to 
/ CMiy out a similar principle^ in another domain will not be looked 

apob as somethiog blame-worthy. 

■ '■ ' H 

t thrill, ||^ ih, ch, oh. 
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in. 

SOUNDS. 

than wridng . 

Ch. Darwia, £^#ft£«Mr»ll,Mi- 

§. 62. In this special part of the work the symbols proposed 
in the previous parts will be shown in activity. An attempt lias 
been made to analyze and describe analphabetically nmnerons souodi 
in the better known European languages; but I am fiiUy awaie of 
the imperfections of this attempt and hope that the reader will be 
indulgent, as he certainly ou^t to be if he takes into consideration 
the difficulties of the matter. As the symbols aUuw, so on the other 
hand they require greater accuracy in th6 analysis than do other 
systems, and my personal knowledge of the sounds I have to deal 
with b not always great enough to satisfy this requirement 

But my work would, on the other hand, be incomplete, were 
I to give only the means of writing down sounds without showing 
practically how I applied these means; and I have therefore veil 
tured to give the following lists, hoping that those who may find 
fault with them, will not content themselves with merely stafting 
their incorrectness, but will analyze and describe the loands mose 
correctly, by the help either of my notation or of some other that 
allows the same or a greater degree of exactness. 

With regard to my personal study of sounds, I may state that 
I am, of course, most familiar with the sounds of my own motlier 
tongue Danish; English and French pronunciations I have studied 
first at home and then in those countries; the same can be said 
with regard to German, though to a smaller extent, as other pwniits 
hindered me from paying fiill attention to pronunciation duriqg my 
five months* stay in North Germany, and as I was, moreovef, somewhat 
confused by the puzzling want of a standard speech. Norwegian 
and Swedish I have heard very often at home and abroad; Icelandic, 
Fieroic, Russian and Dutch pronunciations I have studied with nip 
tives without, howler, being able to speak these lai^;oage8. I never 
speak of a sound without haviqg heard ' it repeatedly by nativeii 
except in very few cases whero it is dearly pdnted out in the 
text that I have had to rely on statements made by othen. 



t 
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Of course my debt to the current phonetic literature is very 
great; I must here specially name the works of that indefatigable 
observer of living speech, Henry Sweet I reckon it as one of the 
greatest fortunes of my life that I have been able to attend to his 
phonetic lectures at Oxford (1887) and to discuss phonetic subjects 
with him personally. I have also been in personal connection 
for longer or shorter time with most of the eminent phoneticians 
of several countries and to some of them I owe extremely much. 
I fed impelled here to name with thankfulness one man, Professor 
Vilhelm Thomson of Copenhagen, as it b not generally known how 
much he has done for the phonetic science by his excellent public 
teaching, and by his never fiuling readiness to support and promote 
the works of the younger phoneticians among his countrymen. 

0. 

§• 68. The symbol is the natural sign tor absence of 
aperture, that is to say for perfect closure. If we have such a 
closure in the larynx (cO)* the air b completely hindered from es- 
citing, and consequently no air-vibrations, no 'sound' in the ordinary 
sense of the word can be formed. A similar effect can, in the 
upper organs, only be produced, if we have two simultaneous clo- 
sures, one of which must be that of the nasal cavity by dO. Then, 
as in the case of cO, a 'pause' is the necessary consequence of the 
positions of the organs 1, and those authors seem to be right who 
think that this pause is the essential feature of the shut consonants, 
and that they cannot therefore be termed sounds, unless we give 
sucii a definition of this word as to include in it the numerous 
soond-less moments occurring in ordinary speech. 

But, on the other hand, we must not treat as identical these 
pauses and other pauses. If during the closure described above 
the expiratory (»gans continue tiieir activity — if, in our figurative 



t Here are left out of account two pottibilitiefl for fouod-foniiatioD in 
tadi a atatuf of the organs: firrt, ^ smacking with the lips or by any other 
cttck-fonning action, in which out-6reatbed air is toot required, and secondly, 
by letting the vocal chords vibrate so energetically that the sound of the voice 
pca e tia i ts tfioogh the soft parts fomUng the doiure*, this is What the Germans 
cbB the MMfaMof a fiilly voiced [b^ cic. 
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language, t is a positive number — the air is compressed behind 
the closure in such a manner as to make the action of opening 
a sort of explosion, quite otherwise audible than the opening would 
have been, if we had had CO. If, therefore, during the pronunciation 
of the shut consonant, there is a pause, there is not cessation of 
sound-formation, and it b only because it is thus a sound-piepariog 
pause, that it can be used as an element of speech. 

§.64. «0 is the conunon articulation of the three oidinaiy 
consonants [p, b, m] and of the fourth comparatively rare /nv/ 
(voiceless m). For the difference between [p] and [b] see J{ 38, 76 
for that between these two and the two m-sounds see ^ 4s, 73. Heie 
we only treat of the place of formation for the A-dosure. 

On the whole it is of no great consequence whether aO% 0\ 
or 0<i is formed; the general acoustic impression beiog the same, 
these various forms are hardly kept distinct in any language. In 
most languages the tendency is certainly that of pronouncing cO al 
a, b, c according to the sunounding vowels, so that / and m in 
such combinations as [upu, umu] have oO* or at least aO^ or cO**, 
and in [ipi, imi] aO^ or oOK In [upi, umi] a movement of the 
lips may be observed during the closure, which may be wiitlen 
aO«-« or shorter aO"^ if a and c are the exponents precediog and 
following; in [umi] the whole labial process is ce 3* | 0" | 4* '• 

§. 6ft* odO, closure formed by the lower lip alone against 
the upper teeth, has been observed in Norwegian m before [1^ ▼] 
(= uaO ^s si) by Brekke and Storm; in Danish, too, it ii the 
common sound of m in konrfuTt am farladiU€» etc, also very often 
of ff in ko9^rmire and sometimes in konoakii, where the vulgar fbnn 
is decidedly [k^mfi- lut] with udO. 

The same articulation has often been observed in German / 
before / as m Jferd; odO da is attested for many parts of Germany 
by Trautmann {J^acMante 1049, 1051) in combinations like AnvgV* 
uurfU ff^* According to Franke, however, the articulation ii rather 
'bi-labio-dental*: the closure is formed between both lips, but in 
such a way thai the lower lip has already a mme retracted position 
than the upper lip, so as to fitdlitate the transition to the ibUowiog 



1 This is, 'of coune more cootpiaioui in languigct witti ftraag l ip « li » 
culatioBS, luch m French, thaa in Engliih. 
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«d>; the same position, which in our symbols must be something 
like oJO, Franke also finds in the final [m] written 'u in saufen =^ 
[aaufinj. (/^Imt. Si. U 37, 45). 

In English, Evans considers aaO as a very common pronun- 
ciation of M in f^^h, irmmfht trhmtvir, Hreumvent (Spelling Experi- 
menter II 94); with regard to ^ in hoprful and b in subvert he speaks 
more doubtftilly (ibd. 88, 91). As fiu" as I have been able to ob- 
serve these combinations, they are more generally facilitated by 
another means, namely by modifying / and v into Ocd^* cf below 

$. lOI. 

In the French interjection [pf] the [p] and similarly [b] in 
AbbemUe [abvil] is 'almoftt denti-labial' (Passy, Les Sotis du Fr. $. 38): 
= OgO? The same phonetician finds a *half dentolabial* [m] as a 
common substitute for v before a nasal: je sms venu = [Ssqimny] 
{Pkan. Si, I, 39); «8 he has told me, he now considers it as a na- 
salized [v] == od* ^s «i, and that is certainly the correct view. 

As I have remarked in a previous paper ^ the articulation 
m^ b often substituted for aO^ by people who talk while laughing 
or smiling. On the whole, however, mO is not very common in 
ordinary speech, and seems never to be used as a significant element 
distinct from aO^^ a Uid which may easily be accounted for by the 
almost inevitable escape of breath between the upper teeth that 
renders the closure and consequently the explosion less perfect. 

§. 60. Various /^-closures are very often used in languages, 
especially the inner forms, while the outer forms /fO*, 0**, 0*^1 how- 
ever easily formed*, hardly occur in any language. A fiOif with 
simultaneous contact of the upper lip with the point and of the upper 
teeth with the blade of the tongue, is equally possible. 

pQI^ may individually be used for English M (cf. $. 59). 

/ft)*, O', 0«, with their subdivisions, as /90*^ 0^ 0* etc, are 
found in the ordinary [t, d, n, h] of nearly all languages. Gene- 
nlly there* b no difference between • the place, where [t], and that 
wliere [d], or that where [n] is formed, the distinction between these 
foands beiog made in othq* departments ($ 73, 76 sqq.); but in 

1 Cm Smmd-Um^ NonUsk tkbkrift for filotogi VII 237. hiternat leit- 
•dvlft flk-«l]gcm. fpradiw. m, aia 

> Acooidiiif 10 Preyw {Stdt du JOmkt 1884, 814 835) /fO^ it one of 
BOtt iafoatf ibd pleasure ia prodociiif. 
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Swedish, according to Lyttkens and Wulff, [t] is /N>«, [d] and [n] 
(to** except when following [t] as in kA^, wheie both oomonanti 
are formed at e. 

§. 67. /fO* is found in Icelandic and Faeroic pronundation, 
also in French and Russian, though not so marked as in the former 
two languages, where (iO*^ is, perhaps, the correctest notation ; eveo 
pO^ seems occasionally to occur. 

The usual place for this closure in Danish is just behind the 
teeth, which are not touched at all; but as a consequence of the 
shape of the gums it is generally not the point of the tongue alone 
which touches them, and we must therefore symboliae the sound- 
element as /90r,i. As far as I have been able to ascertain the 
formation of German (North-German) [t d n], they seem to be fonned 
exactly in the same manner as the Danish. 

Passing ibrther back we find the English [tdn], genenJly 
formed as /!N)'; sometimes they are real blade stops (Sweet, M. 
^ 146) = pOt or y ^0. — In some cases the English sounds seem 
to be still more retracted (fg or even g), especially after a poiot- 
inverted vowel (cf. below $. 131); this seems to be the general pionuo- 
dation in America. 

§. 68. pO' (pure point) occurs in Norwegian after [r] in sucli 
words as kori, darn, when [r] is still pronounced (thou^ withoul 
any trill, as fii* or s*^, cf. ^ 103); those who leave out the r 
altogether, seem to pronounce a more retracted sound (fiif)^ which 
is the common form in 'Upper' Swedish pronunciation of the same 
words. 

pO' is, according to Mr. Ellis (EEP p 1096) the now prevail* 
ing pronunciation in India of the Sanscrit 'cerebrals*; mIIt. Gopta 
(Mr. Ellis*s authority) distinctly repudiated inversion**. By inversioii 
is here evidently meant fonnation by the lower edge of the point 
(the symbolization of which is indicated $. 19) against g. Really 
inverted [t d n] (= p'O) occur after r and the thick /, 10 Swedidi 
and Norwegian dialects, Lundell 47, Storm Ncrvtgia I, 100. 

I have heard fiO^ (not gO) before [r] 10 the 
comer of Jutland (Darum) in words like [trae,]. 



Paul Pasty detcribct IAm (French) [t, d, a] ai ffg. the tip 
the teeth tni the blade the gumi juit behiad the teeth. 



§. 69. Further back than g hardly any tongue-point sound 
B fofined. We may therefore now proceed to th^ sounds formed 
with the surface of the tongue, and here we find first among the 
Uade-voondi the substitute for [p] used by English-speaking Irishmen 
at the beginning of a word (after a vowel they seem to pronounce 
the normal [[>] or at least an open consonant resembling it); the 
tip of the tongue b pressed against the lower teeth, while the blade 
forms closure with the upper teeth ^ fie y H) (SO s 3). 

§. 00. / '0 is not seldom found in Danish / before J (cf. 
$. 71) as in f^etne, where, however, jEfOef with or without simulta- 
neous yi^^ is also common* — yO^ is said to be the first articu- 
lation in Italian a gi and in Hungarian gy^ ty. It is, in some parts 
of Sweden at least, the first element of the 'soft k' as in kHra 
fTCK.ra] and in ^ [Tcrtf.g]. y(fl may be heard very often in the 
Danish ^'ka (as some authors write it), a* modification of /n 'yes' to 
eaqness hesitation or doubt sz [Tca.], also [ca.] 

§. 61. 9^ Ohtf Oht Ohi* or even Oi are the common t3rpes ot 
[k] and [g] positions before different vowels. The corresponding 
nasal \tj\ seems often to be formed further back than [k] or [g] , but 
I am not sure of this. — A / Oj is found in Greenlandic KaKaK, 
mountain, as pronounced to me by Prof. V. Thomsen. 

§.62. ^0 is an element of all the 'oral' sounds as opposed 
to the nasal ones, in which the nose-passage is more or less open 
(§. 43). As there is no distinction between c) and o and as the 
soft palate can only shut the nose-passage in one place, no flirther 
remarks are needed. 

§.68. «0 in so far resembles cK), that no varieties can be 
produced by articulating at different places; but here a distinction 
between a stronger (eO) and a weaker form ($0) seems to exist 
The former is the Danish 'sted', which serves to distinguish words 
as [ma,]ar] '(he) paints'' and [ma.l9r] 'pamtei^, both written maler^ 
ot [iil,n] 'the wool' and [uLn] 'woollen', both written Mm, As 
/ tliis distinction corresponds ^o an older tonic difference still pre* 

served in Swedish and Norwegian, the lO is almost oniveiially named 
by the inappropriate term 'stedtone*. 

§. 64. The development oC this stad dqpends on two con- 
ditiom; fiiti the word nmit have the original Scandinavian accent 
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No. I * and secondly there must be a long voiced sound in it, 
either the vowel or the consonant following it immediately. Thus 
words as gud [guA] or kon [k ort r voiceless] , which in Swedish 
and Norw. have accent No. i, are not capable of receiving #0 in 
Danish because of the shortness of the vowels and the foUowiog 
consonants. In modem Danish, however, the sted has shortened 
the sound, so that the vowel in [ma^or] is not so long as that 
ol [ma.lar], and the / in [ul,n] not so long as that of [uLn}*; 
nay it may be said that they have almost the same quantity as 
ordinary short sounds, if we only take into account that part of the 
sound that is hiard. But the position of the organs is retained 
while the glottis is shut, during which time nothing, of coone, is 
heard of the [a] or [1] sound •% In some of our dialects (Seebmd), 
however, the quantity of the heard vowel b decidedly greater than 
in the Copenhagen pronunciation; and similarly when the vow^ 
b short, the cO b heard before the consonant, while in the standard 
language the consonant ([1] in our example Mlded) b heard irnme* 
diately after the vowel just as where there b no stad; then the 
stod comes and breaks off the sound of the consonant a monienl 
after it has appeared and in such a manner that nothing more of 
it b heard: the transition from [1] to [n] in [ul, n] takes place 
exactly at the same time as the explosion of the glottal stop. Trans- 
lated into our symbob for the articulations, these acoustic differences 
look as follows^: 
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<) Termed by other writers the simple (as opposed to the compomd) 
tone, the monosyllabic (because it i^ found most frequently. Lut not odiisively* 
in words of one syllable), the acute, the accent-form 4I or lljabnar'y etc 

>) Jessen, TUrA, /. JOpI tg fittdtig. II 56. . 

*) This is the reason, why in these cases the quality of the vowd is 
the same as when- it is long, so [fra,]. not [frA,] ({. 129), [tr.«,] with [m\ Ml 
[ir] as in [trirsgo,], etc. 

*) Only the articulations in fi and # are taken into account, as a full 
notation of the processes in the other lines as well would only htntfcr the caty 
survey of the subject My 'Romic' notation b do! quite tufBckal fbr that 
Minutto* . • •. • ; J . .-I . » . ' 
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§. 66. It must be remarked also that as a consequence of 
the strong articulation of the #0 the vocal chords 9te often separated 
to violently that the position for voice (et) is surpassed: a voiceless 
moment (#3) then follows the sOy and this, combined with the 
general tendency in Danish to devocalise the last sound or the latter 
part of the last sound before a pause, makes 6$ the general glottis- 
status for final consonants after a sted, as / in [sa/] ^ Also be- 
tween iO and a voiceless consonant as in [ta,lt] 'spoken' / is ge- 
nendly quite voiceless. 

When tiie sted itself is final, as in [fi^], the off-glide is voi- 
celess and perfectly corresponding to that after a final [k] or [p]. 
In some dialects this is not the case: the vowel is heard distinctly 
after the »0, so that it appears divided by the sted into two distinct 

parts*: 

Standard Diakctal 
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§. 00. According to Vemer, the Lettic language employs sO 
reij much in the same manner as a sense-distinguishing phonetic 
element as Danish ; and curiously enough, it seems developed there 
enctly as in Danish from a previous tonic accent — In other 
languages cO may be heard final after a vowel, but not used as a 
regular element of the language. Thus I have heard it individually 
in a Norwegian's pronunciation of ja and «^', and also in France, 
when am, nam or iiems are pronounced in a short, almost sullen 
way* The French language also possesses an interjection [hoe,]; 
I was veiy much astonished one fine day some two or three years 
ago by hearing it pronounced quite spontaneously by my friend 
Pftiil Pttssy, just after he had made some efforts to acquire the 
Danish cO after a vowel as if it were a completely new sound. 

§. 07. Before vowels ^ is more common, generally in the 
weaker finm to. This is the Icehlhlopfverschlusslaut! so frequent in 
Gennan as an introduction to a vowel , also in tiie middle of a 
teoteoce, nay of a word: d'aino landoro , er , inorugk]. In Danish 



*) JiefWB* I. e. 6t. - In [M,ln] MUm or [-en m,I -i sbdadj 
only the lint btlf. If anything, of / Km ^3. 
«) P* K. ThofMB, SptfrwanA^ Ksbcoh. 1886 f. 8« 4- ' 
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its appearance is not lo Regular: after a pause it is not imfreqaeiitly 
heard, especially before an accented open vowel (/7 : « & 9 a), not 
so often before [i] or [e], for instance. In the middle of a sentence 
it is hardly ever heard. In English and French initial tO is imidi 
less frequent still; yet Englishmen and Frenchmen seem umdiin- 
tarily to drop into it when trying to pronounce a foreign word be* 
ginning with a vowel. 

The Arabic Hamza is, according to Csermak, c*0 (sJmuHmeoaa 
closure of the glottis and of the superior issue of the larynx by llie 
epiglottis). - 

cO as an element of stopped consonants will be mentioiied 
below, $. 8i. 

§. 68. Hitherto we have only considered the 0-elements by 
themselves; but while a closure b formed, for instance, by the 
lips (oQ), it b evident that the tongue, the velum, and the vocal 
chords may assume various positions, thereby modiiyipg in vaiioiis 
ways the sound, that b the final results of the shape of all thai whidi 
meets the air on its way from the lungs to the atmoqpheie outside 
of the speaking individual. It will, therefore, be necessary here to 
indicate the most important of these modifying actions K 

§• 68. A in f Of y iB often accompanied with the it-po- 
sition for the nearest vowel; thus [tu ku] with a$*f also pew] with 
MI*. In many cases, however, the lips only move towards the vowel- 
position during the formation of the stop. — ei* /N) or ei* yO 
before a not-rounded vowel b, of course, possible; the latter (or 
as" yO) has been supposed to be the pronundatioQ of Latin fm m 
qtd^ etc 

I do not know of any case of /!f-action modiQriqg an «0 
or yO. 

§• 70. In pronouncing |ipi ibi imi] or [upu ubu umu] there 
b a natural tendency to retain the ^^position for [i] or [u] dmi^g 
the stop ; and it b not difficult to tell by the sound of [q] whether 
an [i] or an [u] b to follow it In [imu], [umi], [np^, etc., tfw 
)^position shifts backwards or forwards during the «0. 



1) fO in. combination with a vowel ({. 64—67) b p ronwcrf with 
tame pof^tion of m$y9 as the vowel itielC 
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These modifications, which in most languages pass unnoticed, 
because they are always dependent on the surrouhdings, are deve* 
loped in a peculiar way in Russian. There an older [m + Ja], 
[m + Jo], etc., is assimilated to a palatalised [m] + vowel without 
^^7 [flt *o ^^ * difference is made between one [ma] with [m] 
e? «0^ /7i iW CI and another with [m] = aO® y^t Ja n (or, if 
Techmer*s drawing, Mem. Zeiisehr. I, tab. IV, xaa, is correct, rather 
YS*)% and in the same manner with [p, b]. — In Irish Gaelic, 
labial consonants seem, according to Mr. Lecky, liable to modifications 
not only by j^j', but also by yz\ (? a,). 

§. 71. A /-modification of /90 is what is generally caUed 
palatalization or fix)nting, as Dr. Sweet now terms it This must not 
to be confounded with palatal sounds as those mentioned in $.60. 
The Russian palatalized [t'] in Fat*ma appeared to me to be /90«f 
^3*, while Sweet {Russian Fran,, Transact. 1877 — 9, p. 548) de- 
scribes it as Y^* "[the] place of stoppage is shifted back entirely 
to the outer fi'ont (Q-position ... the point of the tongue not 
being employed at all**. — fiOh ys' ^3 is teqnent in Jutlandic 
dialects in words like those written in normal Danish orthography 
m mdf vand as [man*,], [wan*,]. 

French / in fiHi seems in educated speech to be nearly always 
fiO^ y$' or 3', while it becomes vulgarly /O*, represented in 
comic writings by pipd^. The consonant being thus (almost or 
eotiiely) identical with the advanced |k] in dnqtdhfu^ reverse spel- 
lings like dfUihtu are used to represent popular pronunciation. — 
The voiced d seems in French less liable to this palatalization, while 
one of the forms of Fr. ^ is fiOtt yt' ^9 followed by yi' or 3 - as 
a ffid» before a voweL 

§. 79. When a palatal vowel modifies a "back stop*, the in- 
floenoe is generally shown in shifting the place of articulation for- 
wards (yOkf 0**', 0*); but in some cases, at least, this is not the 
only modification y the *tton^ of the tongue being simultaneously 
i lalaed to a vowel*poiition ; thus yOk seems in Jutlandic words as 

/ [k!isB.r] to be accompanied ^ y$' (yOf)* "^^ perhaps this is also 

fhfb aiticnlation of the older EJnglish pronunciation oC 4mm/, ^/? 

§: n. ^-modifications. The sounds formed with afiyO fidl 
imo two disliiiot groopt aoedrdiog to te position of di [pb'^td kg] 

. 'I ' ! . 
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have ^, and their peculiar position among speeich-soiuidt * is a 
consequence of the complete barring of the air-passage (like that 
produced by a single stoppage in fO) — while [m n ij] and the 
corresponding voiceless sounds have 6t (d$?). Generally we have 
nasal sounds corresponding to every variety of aftyO; only for 
^Oi a corresp. nasal sound cannot be formed, as the dosiiie lakes 
place behind the velum (Evans p. 95). 

In English tfen (Sweet M. p. 913) and similarly in Danish 
<f^ /(frien the oO from the / or ^ is often held during the pro- 
nunciation of ft, without, however, modifying the n-jMcm/, as the air 
does not reach so far as the lip-closure; «0 /!K) Js is not a simul- 
taneous [m] and [n], but an j n] with simultaneous irrelevant «0. 

§. 74. Of hardly less importance than this c^-modificalion is 
the I -status, while a is formed above the glottis. 

First let us consider those cases where afiyO is combined with 
tSi. Here, in all languages, the voiced forms (n) seem much more 
common than the voiceless ones (f 3), and this has induced many pho- 
neticians to suppose that voiceless nasals do not occur at alL Now, 
however, they have been found in a great many languages. 

Icelandic final n after / (written / or r •• fiant) ss fi(f Si ty 

Welsh nk in ttAad, as pronounced by Dr. Sweet and ProU Rhys, 

y « — 7 

J a .. 

€ 3 — I (Cf. Sweet, ^kem N. ffiMp 10, 11). The 
same articulation is often found in a scomfiil pronunciation of Danish 
[ivhae.] for [nae.] W. — The Icelandic initial voiceless [ir], writteo 
A« or ^ as in Amtf^, is different ; the voice sets in Just before llie 
relaxation of the /Sf-dosure: 

/sro 
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So also in Danish n after k (which is pronounced), .as in Jtrn^ 
and in our pronunciation of Greek pueAma, thnSskft -^ [p*ii6ttma 
t'me.%t>,]. 



«) Cf. (. 63. 
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[m] sr oO^ ^a «3 often in French -isme^ -asmf, although many 
ipeaken (eq>eciaUy in Belgium and Switzerland, it seems) pronounce 
[•an]; in Paris [-s] alone, with dropped m, is common. — [m] 
with «3 also in Swedish tyim, sarkasm (Lundell, p. 23, Lyttkens- 
Wulff 365); [n] f3 occasionally in Swed. vaiten (Lundell, p. 31). — In 
Swedish and Norwegian dialects the combination voiceless + voiced [fj\ 
or [n] also occurs for older kn (Lundell 31, 71 ; Storm, Narvegia^ 93). 

A curious assimilation takes place in tapid Danish pronun- 
ciation of such a word as amimand\ instead of [mtmj is found 
[mpm], [mmn], and even (in my own pronunciation oftener than 
any of the other combinations, while others do not seem to use 
it) [m M m] ; the relation between these manners of pronouncing is 
distinctly brou^^t out in the analphabetic transcription: 
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The fint two notations are acomiuaily identical. 

§. 76. In English ^9 f3, supposed by Bell to be pro- 
nounced in ietftpi, imi, length , is denied by Sweet The truth 
seems to be transition ki — 3 or rather n) — (3 during the Odtx 

tent 

(31 — 3. Cf. also Evans, p. 94. 

German n in schnee has f3 throughout according to Trautmann; 
but I think, in accordance with Franke, that there is rather a gli- 
ding fi)'"{i in the opposite direction of that Just mentioned. 

So also in Fr. troquemartt ryihtmgue; according to Beyer the 
firrt half of the nasal is voiceless and the second voiced, but I think 
it is correcter in this as in all similar cases (Eng. try, etc.) to as- 
sume a gliding of the vocal chords instead of a fixed limit between the 
two states; the voioelessness is not so marked here as in Danish km, 

§. 76. When i)0 is simultaneous with a closure effected by 
thd lips or the tongue (ufiyO)^ the «-state is very important; but 
it is a very difficult matter^ to determine it in each separate case, 
and although in most lanj^^uiges only two forms of these stopped 
consonants are distinguished or are felt as sense-distinguishing ("tenub* 
and 'media'), te languages vary considerably as to the manner in 



wiiidi this discrimination is made. 
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If fint we consider the meditef the 'soft' consonants, tlie easiest 
and purest type of these b that represented by {tfif) o * i : a ksss 
energetic closure above, accompanied by voice. This is the ^rpe 
prevalent for b4g in the Romance (and Slavonic) langnages, it is 
used medially in English, Norwegian, Swedish, and North-German. 
In Danish it is said by Hoffory to occur after \f\ and somedmes 
after [n] in such words as fyUigf mamfy [fyldi mandi(q)], but I 
think the usual pronunciation of the consonant is in this poiitioo 
the same as everywhere else. In my own natural pronunciation of 
my mother-tongue I have only been able to discover a tme dJO c i 
in one case*: an unaccented [o] (Jj las) between two consonants 
belonging to the same oigan disappears regularly, the first of tfie 
consonants assuming its syllabic function. Thus aUe in alle kmde^ 
alU dag€^ aUi m^ etc, is pronounced [all] [al.]. In hegge gtrnge^ now, 
[o] in disappearing seems nearly always to leave a trace in the voiced 
pronunciation of the media: instead of ]fntg9 fai|o] with Voioelesi* 
g wo have [bas(f)g (f)^!^^] with [g] -= )'0 cc. Similariy in «r 
dd den =s [sed^] instead of \m •da dG\. 

§. Tl. Qosely resembling the ^ c x are the mediK fband id 
English and Norwegian initial [b d g]. Sweet's analysis of these 
sounds (Hb. of Phon. §. a i a), according to which they consist of 
"voiceless stop and voice glide** — he terms them also 1ialf*voiced 
stops* (^ a 1 3) — seems to me to be insufficient, as he is not 
able to discriminate them from the pure tenues* on one hand and 
the Danish [b d g] (see below) on the other. If I am not mista- 
ken, we have here not a fixed glottis-position during the stop, but 
a gliding from the open position to the voice-position, so that vosce> 
vibrations begin to be formed the moment before the opening; this 



[ga] is accordingly y 



7 where c — stands of coarse for 
» « 3) — (i or rather t „) — (1. 

This view was also that of the late Felix Franke with legwd to lui 

initial German [bdg]-. 



t Children often imitate the belk>wing of cowi with [bu.] wliefv b has 
got its « 1 from the [mu.]; [mbu.] occurs also. This may be utilised in tcThJng 
Danish children the voiced [b] of foreign languages. 

* In English the fully voiced 0$ l seems also to occur often initially; cf. 
Sweet, SmmdNHaHm p. 233 *I believe E. initial g may be Sroice slop and 
glide* as well as Voiceless stop and voice glide*";, when in Eagfauid, I 
I beard it continually. 

4' 
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The movement of the vocal chords in the opposite direction : 
ff i) — (3i is no doubt the usual pronunciation ef English final d 
as in head [hed]. 

§. 78. We next come to a dass of sounds, about which 
many >phoneticians have written many pages, without, however, 
clearing up completely the mystery of their real nature. Names 
like 'whispered mediae, reduced mediae, voiceless mediae, voiceless 
lenes, half-voiced stops, weak tenues* show the opinions entertained 
by various authors upon them. They occur in a great part of 
Germany for hdg^ in Icelandic in the same cases; in Danish these 
sounds abound, as they are not only the prevalent form of [bdg], 
initial and medial, but -also represent fp, tt^ kk xxi such words as 
A^f^r [h3^], ham [ha<^], hahhe [hi^]i, /, /, h after x : spUk [s^b], 
tlUtf [sifcld], shUk [sifeio], and often also final p^t^h m such words 
as €p9 hoi, iah, especially (but not exclusively) in the middle of a 
sentence : €p ad [od a], tag t^ hat ttf [t'a -lAn \ad a,], tak % Sge 
mide [Vtig -i li.9 m&.d9]. 

Franke, in his review of Vietor*s Phonetik^, speaks of these 
sounds as follows: If the force of expiration is equal, the relative 
force of a sound depends on the first hindrance (hemmung) it meets, 
that in the larynx (cf. Techmer, Mfm. Zeitschr. I, 163). If this 
hindrance is very great, the stream of air is greatly weakened when 
arriving at the other places of hindrance: the sound is weaker. If, 
on the other hand, the vocal chords are wide open, the whole force 
of expiration is directed against the hindrance in the mouth: the 
sound is stronger. The former sounds are voiced, the latter voice* 
less. The sounds in question are weaker than the voiceless (breath) 
sounds; there must be some hindrance in the glottis; the vocal 
chords, accordingly, cannot be so far firom each other as for the 
breath sounds; neither can they be so near each other as for* the 
▼oioed ioundsi as in thai cue they would vibrate. If this view 
be correct, the sounds are no longer to be considered as a sub- 
dhririon under the two other genera; they form a third co-ordi- 
nate category. \ 
V • 

* Bggt Wh' and ktkh Vivulctn' are perfectly homophimioua [^iy*]. In 
iedaadic, UKn [>] atandi Ibr written jl^ or / ^ wordi as /^fl^ ji^ 

• A^lbekt SimBm VOl, 896. . 
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This solutioD is, perhaps, open to objection; yet il seems to 
superior to any other proposed, that I do not hesitate to adopi 
for these [b, d, g] sounds the sign Oca ' as intermediato betweeD 
on and Ofj; in fact it seems to me that when I open the montli 
after a [b] without producing a vowel, the feeble noise resulting is 
like that which begins an [h] (^ no). 

§. 79. The Umtis also fall into three distinct clsiwri The 
most characteristic of these, that which b diametrically opposed to 
Of I, is represented by Danish and Icelandic [p / il/ in the beginniDg 
of a strong syllable. Here the vocal chords are wide open (tj) 
not only during the stop itself, but also a moment after tfie ex* 
plosion, so that a strong e3q)ulsion of breath results befiwe tiie 
vowel with its fi can be formed. The *breath-glide*, whidi lias 
given to these sounds the name of 'aspirates*, is, of couisei mosl 
clearly perceived when the vowel is a high one; especially id sodi 
a combination as [z'i] or [/*y], where the consonant and the vowel 
are formed near each other, it is often heard almost as an i {fit is 
nearly midway between fiQI^ and y^^). The comlnnatioii [^'a /a 
ia] is symbolized: 



7 
I 



or, perhaps more eiactly^ 
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§. 80. The \ftk'\ occurring in Danish weak syllables as the 
\jf] of ifas [e./9s], the [/] of saiam. Otto [saJSsn 9A>], the /i/ of 
ihka [ae/io] and of kanm [ifat- no,n] seem to me to be identical with 
the common pronunciation of these sounds (before a vowel) in KngKsh 
pea, tea, key, in Swedish and Norwq;ian pa, A, ka, m North Ger* 
isasi posse, tasse, kuh^. 

They are generally characterized as feebly aspirated; the 9a^ 
ration accompanying the explosion seems, however, to be nothing elie 
but the simple consequence of the air being driven during the wholo 
time of the closure from the lungs on to the place of sloppi^ 
without meeting any hindrance in the glottis or elsewhere. Aa the. 
breath-glide is, accordingly, only the necessary oonsequenoe of tte 



1 Or aril, M the degree ofencrgy in «, ^, or ^, mcbm ndicr tfMt ef [b] 
than of [p]. 

* In a Dan. word like tiptSAtr each of the three written tCMMS hM a 
different degree of pronunciation: [vo- f%pK^ < ' 
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poddon (afiy)0 c^OfS, ithasnotto be separately symboliced, 
and our symbol for this sort of [/, /, k] followed' by a vowel, is 
therefore siniply: afly 



d 
• 3 
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Note also the Influence of these tenues on following conso- 
nants; the ^ y, «, r, p in Danish flade^ kitede, pjaii, kjale, ifime^ 
km^, pr€ui, ire, Jhig^, hnvd, kvmde is generally quite voiceless (« 3), 
at least in the Seelandic pronunciation; in Jutland they are often 
only voiceless in their first parts, and this is also the case with L r 
in English pleau, clou, frwaU, cry, try. English (r must, of course, 
be written thus: 



fi\0 

» I3 



y 

X. 

But, if I am not mistaken, the combination 



f ajy 
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with a fliUy voiced [r] Is also found in English: combinations like 
ip ride are often pronounced so rapidly that the first vowel dis- 
appears completely, the sound being, nevertheless, quite distinct 
from that of tried; compare also the last syllables of terriUry* Si- 
milar combinations of initial voiceless stops and voiced [1, n, rj are 
eioeedingly common in poUee (cf. please), collect (cf. clash), perhaps, 
ferambitkUor, career, correct i and very few Englishmen are aware that 
they have In their own every day pronunciation of comuct a fidr 
imitation of the initial combination in German hnechi, which always 
appears to them so difficult 1 

§ 8L The F^ch 'pure tenuei^ In pcu, tas, cos are the same 
lounds as Dutch p t h and are said to be identical with the tenues 
of te other Romance languages and of the Slavonic group. Here 
Ihcfe Is no breath escaping after the explosion: the vowel begins 
wkh ki voiced sound the moment the closure Is released. Some 
plKmetidani' have eiplained this by assmning a simultaneous closure 

* h conMiiAtkMia like [ti. pf ] (Ocman P/tr^ 9tle, etc.) no difference 
bctwten [f] tnd[t] cuk b9 obeerved, m #9 It abeflidy an elenmit of the souihI 
iMMdiately JbUowIi^ the slop. 

• BrOcka, Kkste, H. M5ller; with 90m htOMim abo ElUs (set bekm) 

and BvaM. p. 9a . j . . ^ 
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of tbe glottis aiMl of the upper orgmns; but as this has been con- 
tested by several good authorities, I will give my reasons for aooepCii^ 
their assumption. Unfortunately no instrument has been in vented by 
means of which the glottis-state can be examined while a stopped 
consonant is being formed, and so we must rely on our moMnlar 
sensations which are necessarily subjective, and on moie or ks» 
abstract reasonings which are not always a trustworthy guide in sodi 
matters as these. 

§. 82. First I must mention some other combinationt of 
afiyO with cO, which I have learnt to distiiiguish and whidi I hold 
to be different from the French tenues. 

i) In Danish words like sMai [sol- dk/] the cO is opened just 
before the /!^0 is formed. 

a) In the dialects of West-Jutland a curious devekypment lias 
taken place wherever the older language had a double tenuii fol- 
lowed by [9J, as in Aaiitp kcfpen now these words are pronoonoed 
[hat, 1 H'y^^x or >l op/] : the glottis is shut, but not opened, belbte 
the upper closure is formed. 

5) If I reverse the order of the articulations in s), I get a 
combination which I have heard in Prof. I.4mdell^s pronunciation oC 
Ossetian stops; the mouth closure explodes while tO is still hdd, 
and then, a moment after, the glottis closure is released widi a ao- 
cond explosion. 

4) Prof. Sievers pronounced to me the Aimeoian tmplodeolir; 
here the aJ^y^ is strictly simultaneous; during the doiure the air 
is pressed strongly against the vocal chords and causes tlie wiwie 
of the larynx to move violently upwards* (Gf. S '4t 5)* 

The analphabetic representation of these combinations is: 
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< The fiiwl [»] it alwayi dropped in thew diakoli; the oaly 
between the singular liit' and the plural luittcP bow coodslt fai tkit t a 
* See abo licrkd, UIM 149. 
•C4. 
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§. 88. If, after going through this series, I pronounce a 
French [apa], I have the same muscuhu* feeling of closure of the 
glottis as in 4)1 only feebler; the air is not expelled so strongly 
from the lungs, and consequently the pressure on the vocal chords 
is not so strong, the larynx is only raised very little, if at all, and 
then the explosions of the two closures take place exactly at the 
same moment, if the glottis is not opened a little before the lips. 
As a fifth variety we have accordingly i; 
afiy y y; 
# 1 o I . 

EUis seems to entertain a similar opinion, see EEP IV, p. 1097 : 
'for (t) the glottis is quite closed, but not so tightly as to be forced 
open by an explosion'; only (>0 (S 86) would, perhaps, be a correcter 
transliteration of his words, especially when contrasted with his ex- 
pression^on p. 11 30: 'there is an air*tight closure, which is forced 
asundii^^^^ Besides I cannot agree with EUis when be thinks the 
normal English tenues identical with the French ones, though ad- 
mitting that 'some public speakers in England cultivate this habit 
[of pronouncing afiyO e 3] , thinking that (tuu, duu) are thus more 
distinctly separated' {EEP, 1097). I have only heard very few Eng- 
lishmen pronounce 'pure tenues' as Frenchmen do, and the pure 
tenues of a Dutchman with whom I conversed much in England, 
always struck me as almost the only feature by which I could hear 
thai he was not an Englishman. 

If the above explanation of French p t k is correct, it is very 
difficult to tell the reason of the voioelessness of [r] and [w] in 
[trwk] ^trmi and [knerA] ^armi^ although it may be accounted for 
in the same manner as the breath generally following the Danish 
>M ($• 65)* cf* Also Bell, Vis. Sp., p. 98: '*from the 'shut* position 
of te glottis we may either open sharply upon an utterance of 
voice or we may ease off the pressure of the 'catch' by interpolating 
a "breath-glide' *% and Ellis, EEP 1130: 'check glottid .... there 
may' CjMily ^ufise a puff of flatus before the chords vibrate properly*. 
— But how are we to eqdain itfae partial devocalisation of / brfon i in 

I C 1 oro? 

• lajilt tmsfatlMi ofHefanhotts: Om At SmmUm 0/ Tmt, London l88ft, 
p. 66 fbotaotc SlUs says that la EngUih, Frcndw Italhui and Stofonie the gkmit 
It fallt dotcdT for the tcautt. 1 1 '' 

/ ! 
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bulUdn and the breatlied prommciatioD of r before e m mn wlddi 
b by no means seldom heard? This consideration somet im e s makes 
me think that fhe only ^difference between French p t k and the 
'weakly aspirated' p t k mentioned in ^. 80 is a weaker expiration 
(f I or even 0) in the case of the former, so that very little or no 
Voiceless aii^ is compressed behind the closure. No fully s a tisfacto ry 
answer seems possible with our present means of examination *• 

§. 84. A double closure is also possible with two parts of 
the tOQgue, for instance /M) /O. English [kl] in climbs dass, etc, 
often seems to b^gin with (tO^ /O., and sometimes the ;0 is totally 
given up, so that only [tl] remains; Ukefy and Ugkify then become 
homophonous. In Jirsi class, git cUar a distinct [k] is very seldom 
heard, and inversely exactly^ perfecUy are generally pfonoanoed 
without a [tj. 

Qicks are often generated by suddenly breaking c»peo one 
closure while another in still held; 

«0 y ! and /if I . y : may serve as types. 

§. 86. Where Analphabetic symbols are used, care must al> 
ways be taken to symbolize properly the off-glide of a final shut 
consonant If a group of signs ends with 0, this implies diat the 
closure is held continually, and 0- must, therefore, be written if 
breath is allowed to escape after the closure. Some Indian languages 
seem to use final and 0* in different senses, cf. Sweet, £l^p. sij. 

§• 86. Sometimes the closure is formed so loosely that tlie 
ear hesitates between the stop and the corresponding c»pen oon* 
sonant; this is represented by > 0. According to Sweet >0 is 
often found in Portuguese [b d g] ; and I have not unfrequently heard 
[g] after a long vowel pronounced by Norwegians in such a way 
that I fancied I heard the Danish open consonant [q] instead. 

« 

i, U, (Divided eonsonants). 

§. 87. Lip>divided consonants are easily formed, but seem 
hardly to occur as normal speech^sounds in any language. Aoooidiqg 



> The Saxon k w g before an r or a similar consonant (but aol bcfcvt 
vowels) t as in krkgi «s Grkekt made the same impresskm oa my tar as Hi* 

French tenuis; only the foltowing consonant seemed f^lly voiced. [V-^ ii/ ,. 
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to Storm, however, the Spanish soft ^ is » i* (or ii), a pronunciation 
that is acknowledged by Schuchardt* only as an individual variety 
of the normal a a**. Perhaps we may infer that the ordinary pro- 
nunciation is «T, that is to say ($. 39) that there is a greater ap- 
pronmation (without contact), in the centre than on both sides. 

It dl (or n) is certainly a common form of [f J and [vj , and 
this explains BelPs analysis of these sounds as 'divided*. The same 
remark applies to his analysis of [{>] and [d]; in both cases a com- 
plete central contact (ii) is possible individually, while H and 2 
are the two normal (and I think, equally normal) pronunciations. 

§. 88. //ii is the general type of /-sounds in most languages; 
thus (jNi** or « ID IceUmdic i^ [fi], alit [#3]-), Muta [f$ or rather 
€3 — (i, cf. Mt J{. 74]; /yii** in French ii [si], taMe [03], in Swedish 
A^ [fx] and ^afiei [ci or, according to Lundell, Lan.dm&lsalf. 31, 
'3]t /^Ki*' German latkett [«i], ukhgtHt klagen [«3) — (i]', Danish k^ 
gt^d [«i], J»/, aol [«3 after sted, jj. 65], khgt^ /^^# fl^t, slag 

[«3 or #3)-(i]*. 

/fii ' is the sound resulting from older rl in the word ferie in 
the dialect of Darum (Jutland). 

§.89. In all these languages the surface of the tongue be- 
hind the point is neither lowered nor raised; it b, however, a 
simple consequence of the position of the point and of the shape 
of the roof of the mouth , that there is more approximation at g 
tiian at h or i, but this is not important enough to be specially 
symbolised. In other cases the raising of some part of the tongue 
is so considerable as to modify sensibly the sound. Thus in a great 
put of Jutland, the / corresponding to old ii ot Id vi distinct from 
tltt ordinary / by being pronounced /fii«r ;^3* #1 : [hoi*, ial*.], Danish 
IMkf /Me, ON. halda, /aila\ and the same sound seemed to me 
to be that of the Russian palatalized /, when I heard it pronounced 
by a native some yean ago; but I dare not be positive against 
Dr. Sweet's Identification of it with Fiench / in WKf . 



/ • ZdlMhr. f. roniB. pUtoL y, 807. 

> The voieelcit fbnnt Mcm gd^ienJIy to hive a tendciiey to be prooouiiced 
with I isitcad of Ii to nake the sound more audible. 

* DM^ilbeln [vllli0l,n] when iimccciited (before • family name) often 
[-viMm]: the flrst / has # 1 (^ 18) and pi] disappears, at docs 
[q as wtU. 
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§. f^O. If, on the other hand, we lower the front of the 
' tongue behind Uie point-contact, that part of the muscles of llie 
tongue which is thus put out of activity here, necessarily causes a 
swelling and consequently a higher position of a more retracted 
part of the tongue, and we thus obtain the 'gutturalised* / with a 
more or less pronounced U'timbrt. (hi^ y^i ' is the common English 
/, not only after a vowel, as in weii, holdt and in syllabic flmcliofi« 
as in baiiUt but in other positions as well, for instance in Imd^ 
piaid, etc As far as I can hear, the only difference between these 
two cases in the pronunciation^ of most Englishmen is one of quan- 
tity rather than of quality. Dutch / in vM and / before a con- 
sonant in Middle-Jutland {hfolpt folk) is hardly different from the 
English sound 

English [1] has generally ci ; before a voiceless consonant as 
in Mi, hilpy it b «i or «i) — (3, seldom or never (3; for [1] after 
[p], etc., cf. %. 80; for cl %. ^4^ 

§. 91. Other 1-varieties are formed without the help of tlie 
point of the tongue. The least doubtful instance seems to be 
the Italian gl, described by all phoneticans as /9e / ii*. — The 
Russian guttural /, which, according to Sweet {Rust. Pr^m, 554) 
is *pure guttural, apparently without any simultaneous point con- 
tact', that b Y ii/, was pronounced by my authority as /fii*' /ii^ 
— In one word, mikf several Englishmen pronounce a pure />-I 
without any point action; it seems to be ;^i,, and consequently is not 
formed so far back as the Russian, which b perhaps often fbrmed 
so far back as J or k, as sometimes the uvula vibrates when tlie 
contact b loosened. 

§. 92. Umiaterai' varieties of the different divided articu- 
lations occur in most languages as individual varieties. The Welsh 
U b generally described as unilateral {fivf^ «3), but, curiously enoi^^ 
the first Welshman I heard, pronounced it as a distinct bilatenl soond, 
which was easily seen, as both hb cheeks were blown oat when he 

< Instead of yZ it would, perhapt, be better to write ylS m the ahepc^ 
which the front part of the tongue must have in order to divide the air, midua 
the same position of the back of the tongue as for [uj (with less apprmdmalkMi 
on both sides than in the middle) rather improbable. 

The same remark applies to palatalised / (. 89 :^ yi"^* 
1^ ,s I have given above, ( 8. t instead of | as my atga fior 
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protracted the sound. Later I have heard the unilateral pronunciation 
of Or. Sweet and also of Prof. Rhys; but the latter told me that 
his voiced [1] was also always unilateral. 

§. 98. In preceding paragraphs we have already met with 
some cases of ^ half "divided^ articulations (^. 44; ^. 87, ^. 90). yfX^ 
seems to me a common variety of South French / momUi as an 
intermediate stage sound between ;^v and |j] /aS; I have also heard 
it sometimes in some Parisians' pronunciation of [1 + j] ui words 
like tmgulkrt mUUu and also in mdUeur, 

The most characteristic instance of this formation is, however, 
the Swedish and Norwegian 'thick X (best described by Storm, EPh. 
p. 94 and Norv^;ia I p. 105, cf. Lundcll p. 48). The half-divbion 
combined with the rapid moving of the tongue, in our symbols 
represented by a — between the two letters standing as exponents, 
gives to this peculiar sound the resemblance to a /j^ which strikes 
most foreigners who hear it; its formula is /!lii'<^^ or /;Ki'>*<* fi. 

§• 84. Nasaliied /• sounds are comparatively rare ; they occur, 

however, as Passy has pointed out to me, in French familiar pro- 

« nondation of / between nasal vowels as in m FtnUndant : t = /sfii* 

4 3 or rather ^ (i) between the two d^. Also in Sanskrit, cf. 

Hoffoiy RZ. XXIII p. 550. 

§• 86« di, etc., seems impossible; ci = whisper, cf. 44. 

I. 

§•90. «i is the lip elements of [w]. The ordinary English 
[w] in srv/, wauU, etc., is ai"^ ft y^ ci. Where a distinction 
between w in wei and wh in whet is still made, the latter sound 
teems sometimes to have 13 throughout, and sometimes to have 
only €3 as in [h] or ff gliding firom 3 or 3 on to i. — The Jut* 
landic [w] in H^0ik (proper name » Ole) is not appreciably dif- 
lefent from the English one; kw in kwa 'what' seems never to have 
#3, but rather the glottal gliding «3Hi' 

Trench [w] in #m is, on the other hand, easily distinguished 
/ from tlie English somid; I analyse it as « i* /Sfef ;^ 3| M si ; before 

lower vowels as in huer, ioutiU, iW it is rather a > i* j' > 3i 
and accordingly it dosely resembles a Swedish [on] $.; 133. 

Tlie enential point in all [w]- sounds is certainly dial the lip 
apertnre k snaller thiui the back apertuiet and it isi jtherefore, not^ 



,.. '\, ■ 
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quite correct to identiiy [w] with a noiKSjllabic fu], as moH oom- 
parative philologlrts do; a true non-syllabic [u] may occnr in Frcadi 
ffk eMk pronounced rapidly in two syllables: «3* xsi. 

§. 07* The difference between the [sj-sounds and the [i|-founds 
is one of the most difficult in phonetics, and the most divergent 
opinions have been advanced as to the physiological nature of the 
difference. Before I try to analyze some of the s and & sounds, I 
shall transliterate a few of the views propounded by other phone- 
tidans on this point; such a transliteration must, of course, ahrays 
be approximative, and in many cases it is impossible, partly becaine 
of vagueness in the authors* expressions, and partly because thej 
seek the reason of the distinction in spheres thai lie compMely 
outside of our physiological symbols. 

Br (I eke: [8] s=s [sjwith simultaneous [c] = /?i ^t' 
Sweet: [s] .= y*! fnormal' fe, 'inner^ f, 'outei' e) 

[b] = ^ I. Cnormal' f or fg, 'innei^ % or gf, 'outei^ fe) 
(see especially Hdb, j$. iia and {$116) 
Evans: [Spelling Exper. n, 99 sqq.): 

s-varieties i-varieties 

ft a«* a' a' >a** 

y >a' >a« >a»'* | a' 

I use /!f a as a tianslation of a p aperture', )f a as a tianslatioii 
of a 9 orifice*, and > for the author's 'relaxed*. But I think there 
will be much more truth in the description, if we introduce the 
distinction between i and a as given above (j$. a 3) and the dis- 
crimination of blade and blade-point instead of the audioi's front 
and point. If we do this, we get the following definition of the 
normal positions for the two sounds: 

s=r=/?iey«a; g«/Ja.y«i. 
Victor and Techmer seem to agree that i is 'firontal bratei^ 
*- that is to say, I suppose, > i ^ — and 'sagittal Uqgei^ dian t -«- 
that is expressed by a thick exponent such as > i'. They, like odier 
authors, especially Germans, also mention lip-rounding and poutiog 
as a common means of giving moro prominence to the cfaando- 
ristic s-sound* 



>a» I >a' 
a« a«* 



Inversely, Trautaiaim hokb that the furrow Is deeper for [t] Umi fbr [ft]. 
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Lait, but not least, I quote the opinion of Mr. Ellis: *'(s) in 
which the tongue is more forward and the back of the tongue not 
hollowed, and fsh) in which the tongue is more retracted and the 
back is hollowed'* K It will be seen that this description really says 
in a dear manner exactly the same thing which was afterwards expres- 
sed in a somewhat vague and ambiguous manner by Sievers. Note 
also that Ellis does not say that [i] is formed fhrther back than [s], 
but that the t^f^g^ is more retracted for the former sound; the 
position of the tongue is best indicated by stating where the tip 
of it is. 

§. 98. The most advanced [s] sound is fii^\ this is the *s 
grai which Charencey has found in some American language and 
which „sc prononce la langue entre les dents et touchant do sa 
pointe la l^vre sup6ieure". 

The French [s] in eigan^ talk is /fief, the Danish in dgar^ 
$ai is /^ife, the English in €igar^ tahd is perhajps /i or j^fi. 
All thae sounds have s 3; French and English have the correspon- 
ding voiced sounds in tHe^ teaii si; and Danish has fii^ f< 
before (b d gj in 41^0^, siade, skade^ -• A lisped* s is /!f i% it is 
quite distinct from [p] ssz fit. 

Norwegian rs in tfers, first is /!f i'; sometimes even fi\^^ and 
in vulgar pronunciation fi^ i (with the lower blade* of the tongue) 
may be heard. The normal upper Swedish pronunciation of the 
tame combination seems to be /^ i« or i*^ rather than fi i'. 

Russian palatalised [s*] as in avds{i^ 'perhaps* is fit^yt^. 

§. 00. The English [i] in sAsMkiig u fi u or fi if,;; the Ger- 
man [I] in SekUler is «5^ lKy'>'i or something like that; the 
Fkeoch [i] in fJlai seems often to be formed in the same manner 
aa the Goman, only with «6^ somedmei it seems to have /> 'i. 
— The [i] in the South of Sweden is very peculiar; « 5" or even 
3*/liror tig y>i^; as, however, the, tongue is not able to form 
a distinct chink so fu back, yt^ would periiaps be the proper 
■otalion« and the sound often iinAkes the impreirion of a rounded [x]. 



« £«^ a: /Vm IV (1874) p. 1104. t 

• a. Turner ii Kuha't ItUteAr. XXXIU, >a6 (Srhitpcred', aot ciact). 
Uoiofy ii SdMfw^t ICDS, lad td. 6O8 4« j 
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This analysis of the [8] sounds is only a very roufl^ atteoipt; 
in many of the sounds there seems to be, immediately bdiind the 
proper point of articulation, a hollowing of the toQgue (y $>) ter- 
minated Airther t>ack by a new approach of the toQgue to the 
palate (ya ?). 

The Danish ^ in ijal^ chokokuk^ genere is sometimes [sc], two 
pure sounds following each other without modifying eadi other; 
but generally the x is nnodified into fi if y^i with a very loqg chink, 
and then the [c] is left out altogether. -- 

The sounds mentioned in this and the preceding paragraphs 
have i)0; the corresponding nasalized sounds seem never to occur. 

§. 100.. ^ I is the feeblest possible nasalisation, fireqneoC as 
an individual peculiarity, and not unfrequcnt, at least in Danish, io 
weak final syllables ending in the indistinct vowel [o] at in lr«Av 
[ilrdfdvd]. 

( I is Voice', cf. j{. 43. 

2. 

§. 101. «a^is the 'bilabial fricative' often used in German 
in such words as schwer^ qtuUe^ where it has s 3 or s if\\. In 
central Germany it also stands (with c i) for written h in «Aflr» 
Ubtr. — a 9^ has also been supposed to be the open prononciatiDn 
of Danish h in Me^ Kedenhmmt tabt^ but these words have now 
either [b] ^ a 0^ * a or the common Danish [v], see below. 

In these cases « a^ is accompanied by a passive state «>r the 
tongue : ft^y^ ; but in French [q] < it occurs modified by a mose or 
less strong yarticulation. In ma, imie we have aa^(?ba)^y3C 
(or gi); in nuii imr the same lip-position, but y>3'^t ^ ^mv- 
timuui tuaii ys'*-', and before an [a] sound at in «ms^ imtmet it 
is even more retracted: flta** /!^f y5\ 

We next turn to the 'dentilabial' sounds. The Danish [v] in 
vild and in every day pronunciation of dtabe ng 'give oneielf airl- 
and many other words with b between two vowels, it «««* <M^«iS» 



I Cr. Phm, SinSm II, 91* 

I Not in the more >ol«tim tktibi ■■ 'create' which » ahrap 
with b]. I pronounce generally [v] in kwbt 'buy* but [b] m AMwkMa, pQ». 
iibly 00 account of the followin . contonant: [kVbn- baiMi]. 
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and North German [v] in wild is formed in the same manner: the 
lower lip is laid against the outer surface of the upper front teeth. 
Iti the English and French [v] in revme, vive the lower lip is more 
retracted and articulates against the lower edge of the upper teeth, 
which, in connection with the ftiUer voicedness, gives more buzz to 
the sound: odS f^ntm «^0 f i. This [▼] necessitates a greater dis- 
tance between the upper and the lower teeth (more lowering of the 
Jaw) than the Danish sound*. — [f] is the corresponding breath 
consonant: f 3; in Danish it generally has acd' as [v], but some- 
times it seems to have 11^2 as the French and Engl. [f]. 
OriS ^ 3 has been found by Passy in French en venant. 
The Dutch initial v is often described as having # a ; I heard 
Dr. H. Logeman*s pronunciation as aa^ s 3)-i with a distinct gli- 
ding effect, except in those cases where it was assimilated to a pre- 
ceding sound, as in V vriesi with f 3 and in uw tnnend with f i. 

§• 102. /99' in Icelandic ^ (f3) and (t (c i); /^ 3* rather 
than /fs' in English thing (1:3), there (f i). In careless pronun- 
ciation of n0 thank ycu and similar expressions the [|)] is often 
reduced to fi>9% and some change is also introduced in 7, so that 
« s or even $ i comes to stand for f 3. — On a half-divided arti- 
culation of these sounds see $ 87. 

§• 108. Aft2 formed Airther back, with the tip of the tongue 
pointing upwards, while the outer fh>nt is made concave (cf. Sweet, 
Bdh, i$ 109) is a frequent substitute for trills, ft »^ is, I think, a 
frequent Norwegian form of r in stiprm, mere^. The Fseroic r is 
formed at the same place, but with a stronger friction: ft<2^^\ 
finally it often closely resembles a [z], as in dbatar 'boat*. Old 
people (the Rev. V. U. Hammorshaimb , for instance), often trill 
tfie r» especially after a consonant 

To this ckun of sounds also the English r before a vowel 
belongs it is /} s'; after [d t] it often resembles [i 8], becaute p i 
k passed hi the transition from /M'to fit. English [r] is often 
modi&ed by lip-roundiog: 115**. Sometimes the lip element seems 
itronger and may be 3**, and this is one of the reasons why in 
afleded or vulgar speech an [uj glide is frequently substi t uted for [r]. 

« Oa BngUrfi cedS la JMlMnr tee |. 55. ' 

* Mot la 9mm, whtrt It It kmf and distinctly trilled. ' "^ 
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This is what the comic papers express by writing kmMck0wt for 
creatures, Pmed for Fred, etc In the word freHy many peo|de» 
who in other cases pronounce their [r] vrith well spread lipii round 
it very much on account of the [p], and the 113^ if%^ often eaqpdlt 
the following vowel entirely (^^poafy, futif% ' 

There is one more thing to be taken into account to eiplain 
the English [r], namely the 'relaxed back orifice* mentioned by Evmm 
(Sp, Es^. II loi , cf. below $ 114). Accordingly the following 
would be a complete transcription of a common En^ish [r] : 05^ 

»^^ />3h PI aOfi. 

The American [r] in America^ very seems to me to be a>3^ 
/S^aB, the lip element being more prominent and the pomt action 
less prominent than in England. 

§. 104. Among the yi*% we must first mention the Danish 
open //*, generally transcribed [d], orthographically written dot tm 
^ade, btid, hede, sejUt^ Sweet's description of it as a palataliied 
point-teeth open consonant (Hdb. % 128) is not quite oonecty as 
the point of the tongue b not active at alL It is ^ f^% 9 
e I . This peculiar formation accounts for its similarity vrith no leas 
than four other sounds: i) [d]: Danes generally imitate the English 
*soft tH with their own *opcn //*, and inversely, and the difference 
is not very great in sound, as the firiction is produced nearly in the 
same place. 2) [j]: in Jutlandish and vulgar Copenhagen dialect the 
[j]-8ound is generally substituted for it, the tongue beiqg shifted 
a little ftirther back. 3) [z], firom a variety of which it is distinct 
only by the looser articulation, no 'chink' being formed; in the 
exclamation gudl ('Godt*) the final [d] is generally long and voicden^ 
at least in the latter part, and then it closely resembles [s] ; perliaps 
the approximation is greater {<ji or oven <i) here than in otiior 

< Cf. Sweet Hdk, § 2o8 beginning; Storm Em^, PUkL II4. 121, 127; 
my rcnwrkA fn Nard, Hdtkr, /. JUoi, n, r. VI, 253; Sweet, li. tf E, & % lot; 
*E. r iii rounded in individuAl pfDnunciation*. — Bell . Smmb mtd tk. RtL t^ 
myn that n2^ (12* is frequent ; here the lip element is hardly amilyied correctly, 
nor iii Rlliii*!! Knnlysis^f it i» «r good {B, E, P, U. te6; Prm, /. Sb^en t6hy, 

* In some comhinAtion there is a' fluctuation between the open mi the 
shut consonants {[d] or, finally, [t]). Tliose persons who pronounce the 
-«r in past participles and in definite nouns with [t] or [dj, have the same 
in mSmd, inmed, htmirtdi^ ktddtdt, tfyiiftdi, etc. In aU these caaci I have ^]. 
In tejUit / r= [t]. 
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4) [I]. As early at 1891 it has been remarked by J. H. 
Bredtdorff I that *dilldreii and foreignen not tinftequently say ireUeve 
ioftead of iredhii and the same word [triedvo], as pronounced by 
me, was written down at irahe by a Dutchman, an English and a 
Freodi lady. In other words, however, my [d] did not make this 
impresnon, and the reason of the mistake in tredive is, I presume, 
the half-divided character of [v] (cf. % 87); perhaps otur [dj itself 
it also half-divided, ^ li, so that both sounds contribute to the /-effect 

The Dan. [d] has s i, except finally, where it b s i) — (3; 
after an unaccented vowel, as in skibit, it may even have full b 3. 

§• 106. Further back we meet the usual p] sounds, the nor- 
mal position of which is j^a . — The French p] varies according 
to the aiyoining vowel ; in fiile [fi.J], piikr [pije] it is y as*, in Hm, 
kkft it is really a non-syllabic [i] : y j*', and in iravmi, paUU the 
[a] or [a] draws it flirther down to >3S or, perhaps, <5<. -— The 
German [j] seems always to have y a' ; in the Berlin pronunciation 
of p] for g in gUkkt etc., there seems even to be a greater approxi- 
mation: <a'. — The Danish p] is unstable; before a high vowel, 
at in pthelt it is y a' or very near to it, while in ja it is often as 
low at y 5*9 so that really it cannot be termed a 'consonant' any more. 
— The English p] as in ycu^ ytU yord is never a true y a', but 
generally y > t' or y 3' or even lower. The lips often assume 
the « 4* position, but n 6^ is at least as frequent 

In all these cases we have s i ; French p] in pud^ monsieur 
and Danish p] in kfok^ f^ have # 3 or s 3— (i ; Engl, [hj] in kue 
seems to have * a or s 3 — (i varying according to the speakers. 

y s' f 3 is German eh'mkkt etkii it may sometimes be heard 
(in SuEony, but also in Berlin) so advanced and so strongly hissed 
at to be very near a [i]: y<:9f*. — Norwegian f^ in kj^re^ etc., 
it geoerally identified wkh the German sound, but I think it is 
lather y a^; it is pronounced by some Norwegians in such a manner 
diat I think constantly to hear a feeble ;<>** before it, but the exi- 
atoiioe of audi a shut consonant it denied by the native phonetidant. 
^ — In Danish i^ dfgU ^^ tlie ihut pronunciation of ^ at [k] 

aHematet with the open, arid the place of the latter dependt on 

* Jn- kb ingciiieut ttltic book: Om A ^mg trm Hi Sfrtgmn i^rmtdrii^gtr^ 
p. 6 tRMdHcd by VUh. ThoRMeB. 1886). ^ Cf. lleUut. /MMmlf 
Mr» 1871. ^ 88: AwMv (draiitif) bnitct ttid'vt (odcr vlehackr trerve). 
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the vowel : /a' in [slict], yi'^ in [dect], yi^* in [aedo]. But ewea 
in the fint of thete words, the sound is not eaoMtlj' the sune as 
German [c]; the Danish sound has probably fS, the Gciman one 
certainly g 3. 

§. 106. y 2 formed vrith the back of the tongue is [q] in 
Dan. fi^i. North German k^i, generally y aj; the Gcnnan sound 
is often, at least in Berlin, accompanied with a feeUe urular trill: 
yij JOr* — After an 1, as in if^er, the Danish sound is generally 
somewhat advanced and palatalized: y sf ; in many fiuniliar words 
as in pig^f, s^it it is hardly ever heard, the consonant beiqg totally 
assimilated with the vowel: [p*Lo, si.o]. — After a back round vowel 
as in sfufge the lip rounding is generally retained during the conso- 
nant, which thus acquires some similarity with [w]; after # and m 
it generally disappears altogether, as in tui^em, t^i, fiigL — Before 
a pause, [q] as all other Danish open consonants ends bieadied: 
« I — 3, and sometimes it evmi has « 3 throughout 

The German ch after back vowels is ysj f3; in Berlin nol 
unfrequcntly with iK),; after round vowels vrith o 3, $, 7, as tfie 
case may be. — / 'j * 3 i* <dso the Florentine pronundalion of 
intervocal r as in /ir casa. — . On the Danish g m gi after back 
vowels as in nu^t^ hugt the remark made above on ^ in sfgi^ etc., 
holds true mutatis mutandis; it is )K) or y Sj c 3 (in Ai^f/with « $*^). 

§. 107. y a is often used as a substitute for r-sounds; ct 
below S ii4« 'I^us in Parisian French ysk or rather yS|^ is, as 
(ar as I have been able to hear, much more frequent than any 
trilled sound {fit or dOr); only it must be noted that in speakiQg 
emphatically or passionately the want of a more distinct sound is 
easily and naturally remedied by trilling the uvula, the result beii^ 
y2\ JiOr. " Thus also the r of many Germans, especially in Ber- 
lin, is y2^^ sometimes modified by y3' before [c] as in durrJL — 
These r-substitutos general^ have # i; t 3 or 3 — i after a breath 
consonant as in Fr. /rif, G. kriegi. 

Further back still is formed the ordinary Danish consonantal 
r; it is ysi n in words like drkfe, vredt mrvit hurrigf but ysi #3 
not only after breath consonants (krigtt fred)^ but also befiire snch 
when the preceding vowel is short {lirket karptt hnk^ $ktarf) and 
finally after a short vowel {katt var, far). In the bq^nniQg of a 
sentence r has often s 3)— (i instead of « 1 1 and many petsons 
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even nuke it quite voicelen ir thii etae. — An adjoining round ' 
rowel gcoenUr round* the r, u in iragt (a 3), Aar/ig (a 5); bnt 
the r bai not in itself lip-rounding;' tbe tongue-point is retracted: 
^ or ig. — Tbe two y tj't in trrgre draw the [q] somewhat back 
Mid down, K) that the eDect whidi [nj.r] - j' i| | i), | . . | i| makes 
on a foreigner't ear, ii that or an extremely long Danish r. In 
/tenrf, on the other band, [q] is nonnal as in ia/rf. — On the tliroat 
element or Danish r cf. ^ 115, on our vocalic r c(. $ isi. 

[1 may add here tliat sontetimes mjr own (and some nr my 
coantrymen'i) Dan. r, especially after a pause, is a veiy peculiar 
•ound wUch I take to be j>Oi without, however, being sure of the 
oiactneM of this analysis; it Is not improbable that by thn great 
retraction of the tongue the epiglottis is forced back and that it is 
really this organ that shuts the air-passage, in which case wc would 
hare ^i]. 

g, 108, ii ii, as already stated atiove (Jj 41), the normal 
nasality. It is eiceedingly frequent in consonanb; [m n q] and 
nasalised [J] and [1] have been mentioned above. An a>^ J s r 1 
wa* pronounced to me in Fseroic f<nw/r' by Mr. J. Jakobsen. — 
In some cases the nasalisation does not go through the whole ol 
a conscHiant; so in the German AaAns the pronunciation with 

.101.. I 

J I — I * I b a frequently heard intennediate stage between 
[iM-bm] and |ha.m]; in rerkamAn the last three sounds, instead ot 
being |f I I . . { . . I are often ^ I I . I I, the [d] = ^ dO 
j|s|o|a| 4'i|(0)|*|not bdng fUlly 

readied. — Similarly in French, when two homorgane shut conso- 
nants follow alter a nasal vowel, the first is wholly or partly n 
to that tm aMfm is pronounced 
with .> 
OC i 
instead oT <l 

So also jhtis 4t Jemkwt In ptngl-deux, h-mteiUux. there it also 
gtottal atrimUatim) fhNn ■ (^, to r 1 in /. A remark made by Pro6 
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< Tht ftrqanil o e twumr of oar r liHnf mU. ttri bjr farcifTwn M m 
|a' or (■)~1> diw to the dmiraliincc UmI tongue-rdnclion' and iip-prolriBlon 
hm lb( MMt efcd of ln«lhnrinf the tmommk diMnhcr; rf. Evub. who. 
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Storm 1 on thii phenomenon gave rise to a controveny between 
himself and M. Joret, which would certainly have been shorter and 
clearer, had the two opponents been able to avail tliemsehes of 
Analphabetic symbols for the sounds they discussed. • I have sevcnl 
times heard pronunciations like those above symbolised, but never 
the form indicated by Storm, of vm^i-datx as 

with S 
instead of J 

Vowels with Si are also frequent in many languages. (CH 
^ 43). In my pronunciation of Danish every long vowel t>elween 
two nasal consonants has Ji (mine, mine, matte, mame^ mome); in tome 
dialects nasalization is much more widely spread, and In many parts 
of our country (Funen, Vendsyssel) the nasal consonant f or palatal 
n has disappeared after having given its ^s to the voweL 

§. 109. The French nasal vowels have normally 4 3, but in 
the iiaison they seem generally to have 62 and to be diaqged in 
other respects as well. It will be best to give here at onoe tfw 
complete analysis of these sounds: 

[ftj = <w b normally a^^ fig Y^ Iki ^$ s^t 
but in [s &n ale] n > 8 fig y < 7kj ^> «>. 
[5] Bs i7ff is normally ay^ or ••» fig y(<) 7ik ^3 «if 
but in [dn a] a< 7 /:/g y> Sjn eta ci. 
[gJ^=: in is normally a8** /We y > 7**» J3 #x, 
but in [bjdn aemc] a<:S fife y<7'^(?5)^3 ci. 
[as] =z un h normally a <7^ fife y> 7'^ 4^3 ci, 
but in [obn ami] a < 7 /^e y < 7'** (? 5) Ja ci. 

§. 110, We next come to #a. This is the glottal element 
of the [h] sounds. There are , however , different di^grees of [hy 
sounds, due, I think, not so much to varying force of expiration {() 
as to varying distance between the vocal chords. The 'strongestT 
[h] has 1:3 and, consequently, a great expenditure of breath; I have 
noticed it in one English clergyman's constant pronunciation of ike 
Holy Ghoti, and it may sometimes be heard in the Danish cxclamatian 
|aha.] where it expresses the highest surprise. — sa is the norand 



I EngUteki PUMtgk p 38, 428, cf. U lUvet. 
c J»vm CrUhm, Oct and Dec, 1883. 
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[h] in English, German and Danish. < — When an A in Danish stands 
ID the beginning of a word with weak sentence-stress, m in da Aat 
utrei or da ham Jbm, 92 is seldom reached, but if the A is not 
ODtiielj dropped, there is a moTement towards the ss-position: 

d la Ih la In I 

a 1 1 1(2)| 1 1*. |, and this very feeble M seems to me identical 
widi the Fiendi somid of >l in deAars, k cnu, if any A-sound is 
lieard at alL 

A final [h] is heard after &U Danish vowels before a pause: 
[ih vah] written if hoadi it is si)— 3 rather than fs. — Czermak 
and Brttcke analyze the Arabic hha as %%\ 

§• 111* As regards the mouth-position for the [h], it is evident 
thai when [h] is placed between two identical vowels as in [aha 
ihi], the mouth-position is kept throughout When it stands between 
two diffefent vowels, the changes of articulation necessary for passing 
from one vowel to the other generally take place during the sa;. 
thus in Danish 
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When [h] is initial, the position of the following vowel is 
as a rule anticipated; but sometimes the %% is only accompanied by 
a glide towards the vowel-position, which is not reached till the 
moment the voice sets in. This seems to be the case with Lundell*s 
[h] (see Sweet, Spokm Swed. 468), but according to Lyttkens and 
Wolff (p. 301) the anticipation is also usual in Swedish. 

hert may often be heard pronounced, not as 
» but as h* .. , so that a voiced [i] does 
y 4 ..>>6 y 4>6.. not «»ppear at alL 

« 

The definition of [h] as a Voiceless vowel bearing the same 
leialion to a voiced vowel as doef [s] to [s]* is not correct, no^ 
withstanding its beiqg advocated by authors like Whitney and Hoffory. 
Id the first place [h] is not voiceless in the same manner as [s]; 
wfaenai [s] has «3, [h] has si. (For an eioeption see above). And 
WKOodtf really voiodeM vowels occur without having the character 



« Or is tilt DHirii [h] tiroafcr thn tM OcrniMi, m Prot Steven told 
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of an il» as in French final syllables with c3y> in Russiany in Ae 
last syllable of Portuguese /Vr4^, amamps (cs), in the Danish inter- 
jection /fk (f3 throu^iout), etc In order to be co n ceived at an 
A the voiceless vowel must be pronounced immediately before or 
behind a voiced voweL 

§. US. t2 used in other sounds than [h] has been mentio- 

nod above: S 7^ M ^W» S 9« M» S «o« ^p S '" 
unaccented vowels. 



§. 118. A labial trill, a r" ai, often with simultaneous mmlar 
trill, JOr f is used by Danish drivers to stop their horses. Acoordiqg 
to Hoffory' « r is also substituted for the breath-glide between «0 
and [u] in Danish words like f§Us, pmidi I have never noCioed i^ 
except perhaps in the sound-imitadng word frmU {fmk). 

^ is much oftener used as a speech-sound; it is still Ae 
ordinary r-sound in many countries; Sweden (eauept the sootfaem 
part), Norway, Iceland, Russia, Italy, etc. 

It is found dialectally in Denmark, England, Germany^ Flnmoe, 
etc. The place of the r is generally f, sometimes fivther back« as 
in Jutland where /fihrt seems a common variety (cC $ 5^)* — ^ 
Portuguese, Dr. Sweet distinguishes between a stronger and a feebler 
trill, which might be written /XR and /ft; the only Poitqgoeie I have 
had an opportunity of hearing, did not trill the weak r and distia- 
guished the two sounds as ffif or ^ m fri d M^ma, and /fs^ io 

ft has oftener fi than S3; /Ar 13 is well known in loeiaiidic; 
it occurs also in Swedish tfUnsirf hUgr as words of command.* 

<K)r — uvular triU — is the other form for trilled r. It k 
comparatively conunon in France, in Germany and in the toodieni- 
most part of Sweden ; in Enghmd it is called the Nortfmmbiiaa 
burr', and in Denmark it is amoQg educated people the only wigr 
of trilling r, but in every-day life it is very seldom heard. — Rouided 
ai" #0r in French fw^ etc 



1 I have attempted to esUblish the conditioM mider wlikh tUi 
oceun, in Phtn. ShuRm n. p. 92* 

• Ktihn't ZtUHkr, XXIQ, 636. 

• Lunddl, p. 44» 
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§. 114. There can be oo reasonable doubt of the universa- 
lity of the /Glk' in all the older .stages of the Arian languages, and 
■t now other sounds are substituted or are being substituted for 
this original /9r, the question naturally arises : what it the reason 
and what is the origin of this movement? Prof. Trautmann gives 
the following answer i : the abominable uvular trill is a fashionable 
folly that came in some two hundred years ago and was propagated 
by a set of affected Parisian ladies ; it was introduced in Germany 
like other French fashions at a time when the national feeling of 
the Germans was still sleeping, and now JOn which they had to 
learn 1>y the sweat of their brow', is constantly gaining ground because 
it is thought genteeler or more stylish than fir, 

I do not think Prof. Thiutmann has set the question at rest 

In itself it is not very probable that such a changement should 
be propagated excbuhfefy by fashion, and Prof. T. cdrtainly attributes 
too much to comckms imitation , when he speaks even of learning 
with difficulty the new sound in order to avoid the appearance of 
vulgarity, or when he says that German society in the seventeenth 
century and the first half of the eighteenth were too stupid and too 
wooden (hOlzem) to invent the #0^ of their own accordl — And in fact, 
the only quotation on which he bases the whole of his theoretical con- 
structions, does not mention expressly the *burr' of the Pr^euses, but 
their parler grot (Chapelle). Now the first and principal meaning of this 
l^iiBie is, according to Littrtf : parUr comme si m avait quilqm chose 
di graSf de fidieux dans la douche i and only secondarily Littrd says: 
farkr gras signifie aussi grasseyer. For the latter signification Littrtf 
has not found a single example in the French literature, so that' 
we must be Justified in taking the passage in Chapelle in the general 
lente of an indistinct or affected manner of pronouncing without 
any ^ledal regard to r. * 

/ Prof. Tranlmann*s positive argument for his pet theory is, then, 
of net very high value; but there is very strong negative evidence 
agidnst it: Neither in his Priekmis ridkmla nor in his Femma 
mmatsks does Molito allude ip the pretended fiMhiooable pronun. 

* Jb^Uo mi Dii Sfr^eUmm, pMiim. 

s The ton grt$tjfar loo Is ii itwlf nMfav vugoe and it ofica oied of 
otho* twte of fpecch* thn Mb^ .; ; . . i.-.I 

/ "t . 
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ciation. He has shown, however, in the famous scene of the 
Bourge^ GtmHUiommi (U, 6) that he knew full well what a liogual 
r was; and he would certainly not have failed to ridicule the Imn* 
as well as the other fashions of the Prtfdeuses and their imitalofs, 
if it had really been such a fashion. 

Two tendencies are to be distinguished with regard to r; one 
is to *untrill' it, so that 2 replaces r; the other is to shift the place 
from the tip to the back. Prof. Trautmann regards the latter at 
the more *iriportant, while in my view the untrilling is the primary 
change, ^n comparison with which the shifting back is only of ieoon- 
dary importance. 

My own theory which I venture here to set fbrth without 
any learned apparatus, thinking that common sense speaks in favour 
of it, b this: /fr claims a great expenditure of breath; it is not easy 
to produce a distinct trill when speaking in an undertone. In former 
times when people lived more out of doors than now, they conse- 
quently also spoke more in the open air than we do and, In order 
to be understood, they had therefore to speak louder, that iS| with 
greater expiratory force than we generaUy do. This fiivoured the 
keeping up of the (fx. But as man came to live more and more 
in-doors, he would accustom himself to a less noisy manner of 
speaking; it was not so necessary to speak very loud, and it mighl 
even in some cases be dangerous, for walls have ears. The boisterous 
(tx then came naturally into disuse because of the difficulty of trilling 
it properly, and this happened spontaneously wherever the same soda! 
circumstances favoured it; there was no necessity for borrowing this 
pronunciation from foreigners as it would present itself at a matter 
of course. The principal result was (i%\ this sound, stilt kept as 
the normal r in English and Fseroic , has k)een a common one in 
France in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as it shown by 
the transition from [r] to 1 or rather [t] in words at chmu and in 
many names of places such as Otmri the transition to [d] It also 
found. * 

But 1^2 rarely subsists except where it is formed oompaiativeljr 
far back (f or even g). Another element, which had fomierJ^ but 



y Cf. on these changes especially Jorel in Mbm, Sft, iJb^mbtipm D, IQQ^ 
cf. III. 166. 
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a subordinate part to play, now comes to the front: I mean the 
raising of the back of the tongue which is necessary to produce 
/tr, as the foremost part of the tongue must be made as thin and 
slender as possible in order, to render the vibrations easy. This 
back element is scarcely noticed in /9r, and probably the distance 
between the tongue and the palate is often more than 3 ; but when 
no trilling is produced, it is apt to become yi ; in course of time, 
then, the fia gets superfluous and is dropped. 

But along with this fii or ^3, developed in-doors, the original 
fir was kept up and used whenever a loud and distinct utterance 
was required. This was at first — and is still to a great extent 
— done quite unconsciously; a fliUy trilled fir may, for instance, 
be heard very frequently at open air meetings in London by speakers 
who cannot be suspected of having learnt artificially the fir for 
riietoric purposes and who lall back to /9s when not speaking with 
emphasis or in excitement Where, however, fii is not preserved so 
distinctly as in English, the back element being predominant, and 
more still where the point action has been entirely superseded, the 
want of a trill to give the /s force as an r is most easily supplied 
by letting the uvula vibrate. There is already some tendency towards 
adding a uvular trill to back open consonants, as shown in Berlin 
pronunciation of [q] in un^e and [x] in wtuAe and in Dutch [q] in 
/wo/ and [x] in uA^, which are generally yi^ #0,; but of course 
this tendency is much stronger in a ya which is co<^rdinate with 
a fir. Where the parents speak ya within four walls and fir in 
excqitional cases, their children will easily acquire ya as the ordinary 
sound and ya dOr asan emphatic form. ^ 

This theory gives a natural explanation of two facts which 
seem to be of some importance with regard to the development 
of these sounds. In the first place, the substitutes for fir begin to 
make their appearance In large towm: in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Copeohageo, etc., while peasants will' stick to the old boisterous 
opeo air sound loi^iar than town people. And secondly ladies adopt 
the weaker sound mote easily\ than meni Dubois, in 1531, and 
Btakke, in 1881 « agree in ascHbing the ptonundation of r at /9i 



• SoMtiMt, abo, • /ir Mb it proaowMSd; It If Ml cny to tell the 
ef lUs doabte triU flma tht linple fir. 
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or fi<,2 approaching to [z] to '*iios femmelettes de P^iris** and to 
**Rri8tiania-daiiier mod en affckteret, mituuif udtale**.! Tlie /fr is 
considered more manly, and this circumstance, in connection with 
the musical qualities of fir , fiivour its being now tau^t aitifidallj 
to singers and actors who speak naturally /a with or without #0b* 

In former times the untrilled consonant a was changed to tbe 
trilled r in the old Romance language (Latin aitns) at wdl at in 
the old Germanic tongues (OE. ean^ OHG. dra, ON. i^frw). A good 
many centuries later the trilled r is supplanted by untrilled conio-> 
nants in modem Romance as well as in noodcm Germanic languages. 
Is it too bold to assume that these opposite tendencies are dne to 
changed social habitsr, and that in both cases we have to do with 
developments occlisioned independently at different plaoes by similar 
circumstances? ''^^[ 

§. 116. "frilling of the vocal chords, cr, has already been 
mentioned above ($ 44). It is sometimes used as a substitute fbr 
voice, but seems somehow to be in fiivour of r-sounds and r-substitutes. 
I myself, and many of my countrymen, use constantly tr instead of 
cO and ci, when these (stud and voice) happen to meet in an r-soond; 
thus in the definite noun arret ■= [Ar,9d], but not in the participle 
or adjective arrei = [xrad]. [r,] in the former word is a^ fifi T^i 
60 fT. But this is the only case in which Danish uses tr, which 
accordingly b not to be described as our usual r, as has often been 
done. Sievers remarks, ^ that he has heard Danes pronounce iar» 
Aar with fr during the vowel; but these two words are not treated 
in the same manner. In Aar the vowel b short [a] and tfie r 
consequently voiceless -= j^a, $$; when the definite article is joined 
to it, karrei, the sted appears : [k*Ar,9d] and the r» but not Ae 
vowel, has sr as in arrei above. In Aar, on the other hand* Ae 
vowel b long and has sted [ha,r] when the word b accented; on* 
accented the word loses its stod and sometimes its A and r too, but hi 
neither of these cases n appears. — Sweet describes Danish r, not as 
the glottal trill, fr (which he would have represented in hb Nanow 
Romic by rt), but as voice -t- ^^contraction of the sup ei gk i tta l 
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• Cn mt k ^ge dut JPk mtHk , 8' «d.i p. 109. i 
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passage or 'fidse glottis*, the opening being further narrowed by 
clepression of the epiglottis ... the laryngal action being combined 
with retraction of the tongue and rounding, so that the sound is 
really (r -f ghv)** {Hb. $ so). This would be 03 or 5 yi e*i>. 
As said above, J$ 107, the lips are only rounded under the influence 
of an adjoining round vowel ; the contraction of the false glottis 
and the . depression of the epiglottis, if they exist at all, which I 
am not sure of, may be organic consequences of the extreme retraction 
of the toQgue (cf. J$ 14). 

8— •• 
VOWBL8. 

§. 116. In dealing with the vowels I shall as a nile let my 
symbols speak for themselves without accompanying them with a 
comment, as I hope ^he reader will now have become familiar enough 
with the Analphabetic signs to understand them at once. <) c i is 
always implied. 

High vowels. 

[i] in French fim: a 4" /?e yj** or even 3**. 

(ij in Danish vkle^ Swedish twh O. wU: 04^ fle 3*^ or 31. 

English [ij in biii n 4^ fey 4' or>4t; decidedly />4< in 
unaccented syllables such as hui^i before an t (in mister, mist) it 
seems often to be yjs. German pj in Mie a 4^f{c yj' or oftener 4'. 

In Danish the short 1 in dii, sidsi, Id, has yj, but the diffe- 
rence between this and shortened [i] = y^ is almost imperceptible. 
In the pronunciation of a Noiwegian friend of mine I discovered 
a difference in the treatment of short 1; in Jfnde, Omted, skin, gift, 
. simper, sMk, ^ he had distinctly yj, but before /, in ^Ue, spUde, 
iUtp /ilk pure /3 ; but thu may be individuaL 

Before r in a few Danish words i and/ are peculiarly modified: 

/ M4^ fi4^ (not resting in the bottom of the mouth) y4*'' in Urn, 

kirkit and the cofrasponding rdynd vowel in fyrrt, tyrk, Kany 

people ptonotmoe tlie voweto in diese words as [e 0] in § 120, isi. 

Hie fifil element of £. [i]] in AmT ii^, «4^ /!te y4t; hat the 
tecond really y%^^ or pOMibly y3«? . 






\ 
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§. 117. The round vowels corresponding to [i] are the folknnng 
(yj-sounds. French » in Ac, bme : 03* /fe Y>i^> 

Danish jr in 4v : «3^ or 3*^ /le y3«. 
German n in «*»• : «3^ or 3*^ /!k) />3«. 
Swedish y m f^ I ic5** /le /3> ; the peculiar form 
of lip-rounding, which some Swedish phoneticians call oat-tonndiiig 
(utnmding), consists in protruding as much as possiUe both lips so 
that they make a sort of tube; the distance between them beniQ^ 
greater than in other [y]s, there b some approach to [i] which helps 
to differentiate the sound fVom [10]. 

German n in MUk : aj^ [fe f^^. 
§. 118. [T] in Russian fy : ic4« (4«^) (K /3i. 
The Welsh corresponding sound seems according to Sweet {J^f^okm 
North H^eish, p. 7, cf. Spoken Porhig. p. 4) to be n^ fi? ^S*** 

Norwcigian [m] in Aw : «3**^ fit y^i. 
Swedish [in] in Aw : «3^ (M ^3^ or 
lowered, 5*. 

English unaccented [in] in vaAte * : «5^ fit y^i ; alio the 
element of Cockney [toiwj for ttt»o (the second = aj^ fii 9^<4i or 
still higher). 

§. 119. [u] in French soi$ : «3" fffg /3| 

[u] in Danish Am, due : n$^ [fg y$^; the German [n] 
in A«A is generally identical with this sound, but in some fpeakefs* 
pronunciation it seems to approach to Swedish [m] and is, peiliapt^ 

Swedish 'short »' in Jht^g^ : a?6^ fig /3j or ?4|. 

German /«/ in trnd : rt3*** /Wfe y4j (or Jj?). 

English [uj in good^ ptitx n^ fH^ />4j- 'The finU dement 
of E. [uw] is «3^ /4|, the second «>i^ y<A% — I do not think 
that it is really the same sound as in sev. 

Danish [u] in fuUe^ hmd : a>3**" fSig yj^ 

Mid vowels. 

§. lao. [e] m Germ. $ee, Sw. Norw. u^ Fr. Ui : «6*>« or 6«^ 
/ye /5'. This is also a common pronunciation of Danish [e] iHmid 
an r precedes or follows (fredit men)t but generally our loqg [e] 
as in u, Me has )'<5'. 

« It accmt frequent in stress tyitsblei after [jj: 
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Dftnish [e] in /Ik, fimU, kedi (cf. $. 35) «6^ /?« y<.f\ i in 
Mikke has fS^\ 

[i] in EngL fen, Norw. /€m^ North G. fist : Ad** /7e y^^, 

French mmsofh amer, midecm have generally in the unaccented 
vowel a sound which seems exactly half way between [e] in /i^ and 
[«b] in amu\ sometimes it is nearer to [e) ss > 5, sometimes 
almost [>b] a= <7v but I do not hesitate to analyse the normal 
Ibrm of it as o6«»* /?ef y6«\ 

§. m. The [0] in French pm, Swed. and Norw. d» is ns^ 
(h yS' or 5**"; German AM^ with y>s'^i Danish /#i^ has y>5', 
though the difference between the Danish and the French [0] sounds 
is not so marked as between the corresponding unrounded vowels. 

Danish # in fyst, sfyUe, tester is 05^ /?e y(>jt5'; after an r 
as in r0st rather yf^, 

German and Norwegian [9] in gifHert sbdt : 05*^ (it^ y6'^; in 
Gennan perhaps y>6, in Norw. sometimes y^***. 

French [q] pronounced in the first syllables ^{dehors, creveUe, 
etc, and finally in many cases even where the orthography has no 
e\ has a wider lip-aperture than [#] m feu : «7^ ^tX y$^ or 6"^. 

§. 128. The weak e [9] of Dan., Norw. gave. Germ, gahe is 
pi y$^ or 5^; « depends generally on the preceding vowel, at least 
in Norwegian (Brekke) and Danish, so that in gofe it is u6\ in kme 
m$^ or gliding firom 3*^t— S« 

Different variations of the German sound have been mentioned "^ 
by Thuitmann {SpruihUmU $. 985, 986); the Danish sound is alio 
liable to different treatment according to the surroundings. In the 
first phioe it disappears entirely between two consonants formed by 
tiw same or^ : in haiUm [hadn], find m amim [fen,nann], alk 
ibNdk [alllano], 0//fii»[allni,], A0(ne)dei{hoM], i^ m tn ^H^ [\ommp*tt^], 
ddkmj€ghMe[6ib k'l^lio (^], mmgi gqngi [ma«QgaQ9], etc.;t 
in ikke mgwig two vowels disappear : L^gQgaQ,]. — Secon^ when 



\ a. my remtrfct in Pkm, S^ H 91. to which might be added thiM 
thb [q] k Abo flkvqaciilly employed t^ atokl too heavy coBMnantgroupi, aa hi 
(mnoMw.!] wmmn firmftdm ; I have abo heafd |hirfcodtri5.f, lyMBrlgdlMc] 
iWv dk tHtmphi, kmr/di tkUHgm. 

• Kvea between two n't: dhMr Ay s [dfttlfa.q] with kNig O-paoM, tf^ 
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a consonant foUowi in the sante syllable, as in ^^wm [gik.t9a\, ^jfii 
[gafol], it is y6^; here too it is often dropped before (n] and [1]; 
before an*i in ^Avi [gi.vos] it is raised s a6^ fi( y4^. 

The third modification is so peculiar that in ordinary tian* 
scription it requires a peculiar sign [i]. It is very difficult to determine 
exactly the formation of this [i] ; the whole of the tonigne is lower 
and more retracted than in [9]; the position approaches that of Dan. 
r : «>6** pgf ^6* with, perhaps, something like y4i — then the 
y-ekmcai has to be written 4r. This sound occurs in ordioary 
pronunciation (i) instead of [r] after a long vowel, as in iirme s-. 
[t'Lond], /ir/jf [fiiLJliJ; (2) instead of [ro] after a long vowel, as 
in pari [va^], karm [k'a.in] ; (3) instead of [or], as in ^mkr [ga.d2] ; 
(4) instead of [ror] , as in varer [va^.]. In the cases (3) and (4\ 
the word ends voicelessly before a pause ; this and the leogtheiung 
of [j] in varer, which is, however, not very marised, are the only 
differences between the singular nare and the plural 90r€r; and as 
they tend to disappear in connected speech, it is no wonder that 
uneducated people constantly write vare instead of vanr, and also, 
for instance, grosser for grossirer [gro- se,i.]« 

§. 128. French mm. Germ, so have [o] « 0$^ (Fr. «$*^) 
/Wg ySj« — Swedish i» : «<$"* /Wg y>5j. — Swed. [»] in i^ : «3»^ 
(ii% y<5j. ~ Dan. bo^ soli i «<5*^ fi^ X<5i; tmaoceoted as in 
OUo |Dto] a>5*'» /^g/<5j; in sstk^ bondeti^ hmdm m>S'^ fi^fSs^ 

Germ, si^k : aS^ fi^ yC^; Norw. godfp norsk often the nme 
as the Gemum sound, often also y^ — Swed. SioekMm m^^' 

Engl, [a] in M:a>6^ /9fg y6^ or <6j. 

Low vowels. 

§. 124. French [ae] in fmre. Ulx «8**« /9e y^^. 

Danish ktu a8^ /?e / < 7** ; the same sound is not unfreqoeiit 
in Germ, er^ HhnUch. Dan. ksssef hesi has y(<)7*t an r diaqgea Ike 
sound in reif prast^ ttrgre mto 7*8^. 

English mr tS^ fify> 7^.; some Americans make a distiiiotMNi 
between M^ with y<7^ and iAen with y>iK Eng. irmm^ mmd 
a8** fio yS\ Swed. iSlrir, Norw. van : nB^ (h y>l^' or (in Notww 
Utrke) even y8*». :-.,... r;-.";,-;,^ 
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§. 126. French [oe] in pent, teul : a7*» /!fe /7*^. Danish smifre, 
\' A9m, Swed. Ulm (Prof. WulflTt pronunciation) : al^ fie /<7^; Dan. 
l»t has ><<)/•; Dan. smifr letter*, rifmte y8". Swed. /ifrsi Y>f 
or 8*. 

§. lae. English [9.] in Mrd, hurt : a8**« /!i^ ^7'. Some persons 
make the sound higher and more advanced when originating in an 
/ 4- r {Nrd^ also church) : y$^; and in this case it seems always to 
have a secondary raising of the point-blade, which may also be found 
in the normal low [9. | : fi6u — The unaccented vowel in Engl, bitter 
i aeemt to be ««6'* /!f6, ^'6'^ ; sometimes, as in Uhday it is almost high, ?/4^. 

§. 197. English [a] \xi faiher\a<%^ fifSS Ylr 
German gahe : aS^ figC y>Ty 
f French^, Swed. Af/:«>8'* fig y7jic or >7i^. 

French patte^ Swed. hatt ia<%^ fii /7||. 
IHik. mami^ hatia<Z^ fii y7g^. 
Dan. $mme, gadein<S^* fite /<7y 
Dan. [a] hi rat, hariaS^ figf /8,g. 

§. 128. English aU:a>t fig Ylu- 
English mt:a>'j^ fig yS^. 
French t^rt : af^ fit y7j|. 
French comme, diftitt<f^ fit /7(j or 1^, 
Dan. tare (older Eng. pron. of more): a<7^* fifg yfy 
Dan. g^iai^ fifg /<8j. 

§. 128. Of course there exists — also in the langiugcs i 
have dealt with — a great variety of vowel-sound besides those 
described above, for instance point-rise voweb («7** fiS^' yi} in dia- 
lectal Eng. hard) and numerous peculiar vowel shades in diphthongs, 
but I think I had better publish no more of my analyses, till I see 
how the preceding psges are received by the phonetic public. 

§• ISO. I have now tried to show that such a system of 
notatioo as the Analphabetic is of .great use in describing sounds 
oocufring in living languages. It would be an easy matter to prove 
/ by aieriei of illustrations that jt will serve the purposes of historical 

phonetics as well. But I shall not here enter into such a detailed 
proof; I wish only to call attention to one advantage of the sym* 
bolst eadPof them indicates bat one of the numerous aspect!' from 
which a soimd can be regarded. This enables us to ghre comprehensive 
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formulas of such general sound changes as have affected a whole 
series of sounds at once. A simultaneous change of k to ^, c€ i 
to '4 and of/ to ^, is indicated by M #3 to i)0 f i ; the 'stopping' 
of / to/// to /, 4? to k is simply a transition from 2 to 0;-when 
in a certain language dental i, d, n^ become supradental, we have 
fitf, instead of jM)', etc, etc 

In a few cases the separation of the sound-elements into the 
different 'lines* according to the active oigans will help us to under- 
stand the nature of a sound change. In the Scandinavian languages 
we have Muiru 'wife' from an older hutfrA ; and the volumes I and 
il of ArluD for nardUk filologi contain a controversy as to the 
explanation of this rfr>>sir. On one side it was propounded that 
/ was changed into / by a simultaneous *heterogen dissimilation [that 
is 2 to 0] and homorgan assimilation' [that b « to /Q, while the 
other party found this transition inconceivable or at best highly 
improbable, and offered the following explanation : / was expelled 
between s and r ; but wherever $ and r happened to meet, a / was 
inserted. - If we view the phenomenon analphabetically, we tee 
that the original consonant-group was: a „ s „ 

The tongue is active, while s is formed, then b rests for a short 
time during the pronunciation of/, and finally has to resume its 
activity to form the trill nearly at the same place where it was 
active a moment ago. Now under sudi drcumstanoes there b a 
tendency to avoid unnecessary movements by keeping the organ in 
the same position, and the / as being formed with an entirdy 
independent oigan, cannot hinder the s and the r from approadiii^ 
each other. We may therefore assume an intermediate stage 
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thb b not far fhrni the s and 



r meeting completely, while / b still formed ; but according to the 
pronouncing habits of those times the transition between fit and. 
fh was everywhere effected through the shut position, * and there- 



fore a 



ilr 



was only luffeied to exist as « 
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* At the time when /fR became u, m in iu for isR (ArUirf h 196X 
the R was probably not yet a trill, but i or perhaps fi%' (^3*0 '^t ^* ^ P> 
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Tbls oombiiMlion ii not difficult to pronoonce, but it will be 
teen that the «3-aiticulation it superfluous (as the fiO hiaden it fiom 
being heard), and the/ is, therefore, naturally left out by the youiiger 
generation learning the word by the ear. A similar prooeas has 
taken place in French, where urn pt^ is very often pronounced 
brotitj: 
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is developed into a 

i 



•|0|9 





where eventually «0 is 



dropped because it cannot be heard on account of the /M). 

In metrical disquisitions Analphabetic symbob (C41 etc.) might 
also be used with advantage. 
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APPENDIX. 



It M not too nmch to ny tiMt all 
old phonetic nomenclftture mid c fcm w j . 
fication siiould be carted awayafniUiuliu 
nilU, On Gbuie if^ 



Tho following list of phonetic terms with their Analphabetic 
correspondents does not pretend to be complete. In the fini place 
it only comprises such terms and such meanings as are found in 
the works of modem professional phoneticians — the oldest work 
quoted is Lepsius: Standard Alpkabti^ 1863. And secondly I have 
admitted only English, German and French words, giviiig from the 
Scandinavian phonetic litteratures. only such terms as are tbrmed (m 
an international (Greek or Latin) basis. I have alio cud u ded a 
great many setqu^edalia verba such as Techmer*s m ^Ul n m g m^ e m* 
Uifigsijffner and mtUeUmigeHlippennmdiiffner* 

If I had included the vague and equivocal tenmnology naed 
in many philological works, not to speak of practical gnunmaiii etc, 
my list would have been much longer than it is;, as it is, I think 
it b long enough to prove that the ordinary phonetic nomeiidatnre 
is far from being so definite, dear and unambiguous, as a ariwHific 
nomenclature ought certainly to be. 

ACUMiNAL s=s /^X" (BOhmer). 

ArracAtA =r (o^^) JO followed by homorgvie 1 or a do 

[sometimes ^3 is implied in the term]. 
ALVEOLAR (i.) as ^ or il (Brilckc, Sicveis, etc) 

(2.) ta /^kf** or z^, not f (Bonaparte in BBP. IV/1SS4; 

Techmer). 
(3.) « /^, not ef (? Storm, B. Fh. 1% tL 41$). 
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ALTBOLO-DBNTAL « pf (Bonapute, BEP. 1353; ?ef). 
AMOPms 3= r and i, ii (Lepsius). 

AMTICACUMIMAL «r gf (Micfaaclis). 

AMTBDORSAL ss /9k. (Victor, I. ed., cf. 2. ed. p. 135, 137 in ipite 

of $. 89 Anm.). 
ANTicPALATAL s ftf and theroabouts (Krftuter, Vietor). 
APDtnnut (i.) as anything but 0. 

(9.) = 3, 4, etc. not I, 9, i, ii (Techmer : apertura). 
APICAL = fiit (Michaelis, Techmer, Vietor*, Sweet Elb,). 
^acHBD noMT as i-sounds (EUis, Pron. /. Singert 79). 
ASPIRATB ts c9, described as f3 (Bell, V. S. 45). 
ASPIRATED, ASPiRATA == {afiy)0 iO 9$ followed by y«3 — i as 

described above, |{. 79. 

AsauLATBD =s /JOJQ followed by fi (or /) j. 
BACK (i) ss ^ and y. (Bell, Sweet). 

(a) s= ^ or Zk not Xi (Evans, .IJ^. iSi;^. II, 109). 

BACK-MDCBD as 03 Or 5 /Si (Bell). 

HDBNTAL (i.) s [i i] (Midiaelis). 

(2.) SB /9de Y^x (Seelmann, Atu^. d, Lai. S46)« 

HLAHAL s= ax*. 

HLABtooBNTAL rss ii^ (Fninke, cf. $• 55)* 

HLATBRAL = i, il. 
BLADR =s )f^[ (Sweet). 
BLADB-POIMT r=s ^ (Sweet). 

blAhlaut =s f I during (ii^y)0 JO. 
BRBATH (i.) « (4. without any regard to i-status. 
(a.) s #3 (Sweet). 

BUZZ ^ ufiyi^ (2) fi. 

CACumifAL ^==: itifi (Max MOller, etc.). 

CATCH, GLOTTAL « fO (BoU, SwOOt). 

CBMTRAL => anything but i, ii (Ellis); central continuous conso* 
nants xs all consonants except Ot r, and i, ii (Sayce, 
Inirpd t0 the Se. 0/ Langmgi It 970). 

CBMTBB « yz^ or » (EllMIs). ^ 

CBBBBRAL (l.) » /hf (^x). 

-^ (2.) a« /N^ and x^ (Storai, Nprd. Hdskr. 1880, 34s). 

« 0. / '' i 
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CHUCHi as whisper (Pany, ci described as t<t). 
cmADniTAL » /M)d Ctip of tongue protruded bekween vpper 

and lower teeth*, EUis £EP. iiso). 

CLAQuniiirr =s click, q. v. (F^usy). 

CLAUSUiu S3 (Teduner). 

cucK B CO, («/f/) 0!„ or Oi, etc.; also kn instance: 



t4 



or p 

r 








f 

cLuau. =s 0. 

coNaoiiAMT (i.) =s (ii^^) 0, i, ii, r, I, or a. 
(a.) = Don*syllabic, {k Q{. $o). 
(5*) =^ Mr) 0, i, ii, r, I or 3 and besides {k 
(Teduner). 

CONTACT = (Ellis). 

comiNUOin (Sayce), continua, coNTiNUAifTS (EvansX cx m iu iu mLiCHE 
LAUTB, DAUiRLAun ss .(o^) I and 3, s oine tim e a alaa 
comprising i, ii, and (afiy) OJs. 
OOROMAL (i* from corona linguae) s /fiT (Sieven, Vietor>). 

(s ^?Sedniann:'dervofdefe 
saum*). 

(s. from corona palati) = figf (Ellis, £BP. 1096). 
(cuspiDiLiNOUAU-FRcnmpALATAL =? fixff formed J e itingli bj 

Evans, II, 83). 
DAUiRLAUT =: continuous, q. V. (Rriluter comprises under iL ate 
afiyO do #i). 

DiNTAL (1.) ss fi {7^ and X,) (Lepsius, Victor). 

(a.) =; (fx^ except f (Evans, Sievers). 

(3.) as /stx<> and X* (Brttcke). 

(4.) s />ht« (EUis, Storm, PUsy). 

(5.) = ft^ (Bonaparte). 

DBMTiccmoNAL = /}x*? (Seclmann). 

DENTiGiMGnrAL s=s /stx'? (Seclmann). 

DiNTiLABiAL =s i^x (Whitney, Lundell, etc. ; Pttsy, Sm$ dt ^.) 

DENTILINGUAL = fix* (oT t^) (Whitney, life ami Grwmik 65). 

DBNTIPALATAL ss ^ (Luudcll). 

DiNTOLAKAL xs ajx (Swcct, EUmefUarb.\ Putff Phm. Skd. I, 39). 
DflEsc 8=s «^^ 0, I, If ^ ^ I" (Tnutmann). 
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oiPiiTHONO s a/!f/ y|y| (fi^Hng, after-glide diphth.); 
'i- ( y X 

ttpy J I y (rising, fore-glide diphth.). 

f « y 

DiTiDBD =: I, ii, etc. (Bell). 

DiTiDUJE s= ttfiyO (Lepsitts). 

DOPPELUPPio =3 ax* (Beyer). 

DORSAL (i.) Bs ^x or "x (Brticke, Seelmann). 

(9.) =s fix, or ^ (Micliaelis, Vietor, Techmer). 

(3.) as fix, and the whole of y (Sievers). 

DORSAL-ALTiOLAR = yh (Sievers'* 61). 

DORSAL-DENTAL =s y*X (ib4*)* 

D0R8O-APICAL = fix^ (Vietor). 

DOUBLE ALTBOLAR, DOUBLE PALATAL, DOUBLE GUTTURAL =:? (Bona- 

parte). 

BMOBLAUT =s ftfiy | and 2. 

BXPLODBNT >s (Ellit, Evans). 

EXPL06ITB (i.) ss with OA- and off- glide. 

(9.) as [0]-, only the off-glide (Leffler, Sieven ; Seel- 
mann uses the term when speaking of the 
off-glide of ii, r, i, as well as of 0). 

(3.) = afiyO ^ §S (Mcrkd). 
PAUCAL (i.) ss f (Lepsius, etc.). ^ 

(9.) » ^ or rather the glide in ^0|s and JsjO (Kriiiter). 

riXED ^ afiy I or i (Ellis). 

HLAP ^ r (central flap) and i, ii (lateral flaps, Ellis> 

PLAT (i.) = #1. 

(9.) s yx* Cthe flat of the tongue', Whitney). * 

PLATED a f 3 (Ellls). 

PORTB S3 (Winteler, Sierers; al,so of other oonsooanti than 0)* 
PORWARD «• /f (Sweet, USsi. ^ Ei S.). 

PRICATITA ms afiy I Uid 2. 

PROMT 8B ;«> (Bdl i867;\Sweet), cf. mixed. 
OALM s nyf^ 3, 4, etc (trautmann). 
OAUMino 8 g, h, i, J. (Thuitmann). 

OIRAUSCBLAUTB n o/f^ 0, I, 3, (1), JO. 

ooiorrAL (i.) ^ fiif ^ or fix^ (Thomson, HofSoty). 
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(s.) =, p}^ (Whitney, Or mmi IMgmtL SL II, S45). 
(3O "^ f^ (subgiogivi]), /fk% (supiagiqghn], SednHum). 
Cf. alM ElUf, EBP. IV, 109$. 

GLOTTAL ass f (Sweel). 

QLOiTiD 3= 'the actioD of the vocal chords in altering tl» Ibtm 
of the glottis or tongue-shaped space between tlieni: 



(i) clear = afiy 



J ; (t) gradual « ^ I ^ ^ • 

• « 3)»l !«(5l 

(3) check s 90\ (4) the bleat a <0* QEOk^ Sjfeak 

SoMubf in Ehc. BrUL), 
GLOTTtDAL =: f (Evans). 

GUTTURAL (i.) ss f fgutturales verae*] (Bell, not alwa]fs; Riinler, 

Evans p. 109). 
(a.) ^ Y^ (from (h?) i to k) (Lepsius, Sievets, IHelor, 

Beyer, Evans p. 81). 
(3O = y«Mf not Xk (Storm, Norwgia I, 113). 
(4.) = yx, (xfcj) (Lyttkens-Wultl). 
(5.) = both f and y^ except y^ whidi is tetmed ^BSkni- 

guttural (Bonaparte). 
(6.) ^ 'guttural 1* often a /Ki >'3 cf. $. 90. 

GUTTURAUZED (l.) ^s <i OT CS (Bell, V, S. 40). 

(s.) »x modified by yi (Bell, F. 51 80). 
GUTTURAL-LABUL sss a$ yfu (Storm, E. JPL 69). 
GUTTURAL-NASAL, of French nasal voweb (Storm, etc; tL $.4*). 
GUTTURAL-PALATAL vowels s= mixed (Storm, Sievets, Sweel Eiky 
GUTTURO-DENTAL ssz fix* yx^ (Bonaparte). 

GUITURO-LABIAL as «I /2i (Sweet, El^.), 

GUTTURO-NASAL tsz guttural-nasal (Sweet, ZW. p. las). 
GUTTURO-PALATAL tsM fi}^ yx^ (Bonaparte). 
HIGH (vowel) Bs ^3, 4 (Bell, etc.). 
HiMTiRB (vokale) ts yjg. 

HIMTIRGAUMING sr ^,| (ThUltnUUm). 

HtS8 =: [a]pyi (or s) $$ (Ellis, /Vwr. /. 5iM|rrrr 71, 74). 

HUM » o^^ Ja f 1 (Ellis). 

mpLODnrr :s apyO M) t^ (Ellis , /Vm. /. 51 6s, 64: laiyu 

dosed by the epiglottis). 
utPLOsm (i.) aM -[0], the on*glide to a shut oonsooaol (LeOer 

Seelmann, etc). 
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(a.) =s ufiyO iO §0 (Merkd, Sieven, Sweet JM. $. 234) 
ss implodent 

(3.) ss do|3 during afiyO (/ io /«, Storm, Ncrwgia 31). 

(4.) =s ( : (Storm, ibd.). 
iMQUAMTrrATiyB vowel =3 y{k (Evans). 
mspiRATiD, INSPIRATION = ^ -\- (SieveTB, Tochmer, etc). 
iNSTANTAN^ =s Q, ftlto «/f^ ds (L. Havet). 
INTERDENTAL sss /sh[<>; it seems never to be used of odX. 
iNTBRLABiAL «ss la' (Evans) 
INTERSTITIBL » (air escaping between the upper front teeth; 

Sievers). 
INTONATED =5 «i (Whitney). 
INVERSE = ( -f- (Fasiy). 
INVERTED ss /!tx^ or /!)*k (Sweet). 
JERK =- 'sudden increase of pressure, followed by a decrease* 

(Ellis, EEP. 1 130), C [s]4M or [i]4[i], etc. 
KEHLKOPr- [verschlusslaut] sa #[0]. 
KLAPPER as ofif^^ i, ii, also fl^^ ift (Trautnuum). 
KLAPPLAUT :^ klapper (Seelmann). 
LABUL =s « (sometimes only used of ax"). 

LAHAUZED rsi « (l), 3, 5, 7. 
LABIODENTAL at OdX (Brilcke, Ctc). 

LABtOLAKAL = ta* (Tochmer). 

LAUOPALATAL — used by Passy for Fr. [q], see j{ loi.. 

LAHOVtLAiRE s» tt3 /2 (Pusy, Fr. [w]). 

LAMiNAL =B yx* (BOhmer). 

LARTNOAL, LARYNGEAL (Sayoe) as f . 
LATERAL s i, ii (iii). 

LAnRALBR vMRSCHLUSSLAtnr as (^) before ii (Fr. Beyer also speaks 
of a lateral t mm ffji after fiO\ Frana. (^lonetik, 56). 
LBNB = u opposed to (Winteler, Sievers ; also /» 2^ etc). 
LmooAL (i.) a /} and y. '1 

(s.) » fi (Whitoey). 
(3.)-/W. \ 

(4.) e» ^ ys? (Lepsius, iSS(l A^ 74: a dental. and a 

guttural movement of the tongue are oombined). 

. 7$«) — " « 4t 6, 8 yy (— not round vowel, Belli V. S. 87). 

UNOOOPROHTAL -■ /ta. Of' y^ (LODl). 



// 
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UMOUOpmTAL (i.) ^'^ /!ht* (Tecfamer). 

(j.) — p (Beyer). 
UNOUOLATBUL ■-■ /K, li (Tcdunct), 
LUfOUOPALATAL (i.) -■ /if and f (Sieven). 

(9.)«m/>|!i,and/nol fuitbcr back thMi i Cr®d>">^)> 

(3.) « fi^ (Beyer). 
UP — «. 
UP^BACK =: al /2 (w, Sweet) as UP-MIXBD (BeU). 

UP-TBETH s o^ (Sweet). 
UQUiD (1.) SB i, ii (Evans), 
(a.) ss i, ii and r. 
(3.) s i, ii and ttfiyO da n (Pvay). 
(4.) =s r, ii, not i (nor <,t or< 9?) 'only tlioie kiDdi of r 
and / which stand to the spirant r and / in Ike 
same relation that the vowel 1 stands to Ae 
spirant / (Sayce, JMirML I, 971). 

LOW (vowel) = y 7, 8 (Bell, etc). 
MARGINAL = fiifi* (Michadis). 

MEDIA (I.) r: Oci (KriUiter, Vietor*) - so that [i], $ 73, 

is termed a weak tenuis. 

(a.) =s o (Brttcke, Hofiory, Vietor >) so that /il/ is tanned 
a whispered or reduced media. 

MEDiA)c ^ anything but i, ii, etc (Techmert IHetor). 
MEDiOALVBOLAR ^= >^ (Lyttkens-Wulff). 
MEDIOPALATAL (i.) «« ^^ {KriUiter, Lundell). 

(a.) «» ^s (Storm, Seelmann« Bqrv)* 
MID (vowel) — .y 5, 6 (Bell, etc). * 

MID-PALATAL -= yx*» (Evans). . ^: 

MrrrELGAUMiNO ■« )0c' (Trautmann). ^ . 

MTTLAUT (i.) = consonant (i.) 
(a.) =B consonant (a.) 

MnTBLLADTER ^ i, il, r (Trautmann). 

MttBD =7 simultaneous yy* and yy. (Bell, F. S>f Evans), or 
intermediate between both (Sweet, hesitatingly; BtU^ 
Stnmdt mmi tk. M,). — It would, perhaps, .have been 
better in my symbols to subdivide y. into ibar pnits 

(cf-S 19): 
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y*x 8BS blade; y^ sa front; yif cs middle part of 
the toogue; yx, sss back. 

MOMENTANBOUS -rjz ufyO M. 

MOUiLUt 8=s fix yi* or 3'. 

MUMD (•▼okal, etc) ss ^. 

MUND<^mfSR ass afiy 3, 4, etc (Techmer). 

MUND8CHUES5IR ss imindschluss €tpyO and mundenge mfiy I9 a, 

i, ii, r (Tecbmer). 
MUTE =s 0^0. 

NASAL s J(i), a, 3; Tecbmer: nasal ss d St 3t nUielnd a di. 
masaUzid SB d s, 3, except n/^^ ds. 

NA8INEXPLO6IT as glide from dO to ds duriog afiyO (Sievers). 
MAso-GurnmAL — (of French nasal vowels, Bell, K & 77; 

cf. S 4«). 
occLUsnr = c^H^] (Sievers). 
.QKN =s [«/f/] I or 9 (Bell, Sweet). 
ORAL (i.) = do. 
, (s.) ss actions of afiy (Techmer). 

(3.) r= fix* (Sievers r). 

(4.) = not i, ii (Sayce, Mr&d. I, S71; cf. 176, where it 
seems opposed to alveohur and dorsal, =s ?). 

OWDIASAL := (afiy) y ds (Ellis). 

PALATAL (l.) SB y from g tO J (k). 

(a.) as y between f and h. 
(3.) s fix' (Bonaparte). 

FALATAUEBD mm (fi Ot y modified bj) /S' Of 3*. 

FALATDfi, rare «» palatal. 

FALATQLIMGUAL ss fi and f (BefV). 
PHAETMOAL as § (Evans). 

PBON «• C 7 (Tedmier). ' i 

FHTHOMOAL «■ CI (Whitney). 

/ PRTSBi «■ lihe bellow actitas of the hmgif.(E]lis) » C[0]4« 

PLATSLAtnr oBB or [oy (Befer). 

wumt Ml (do), the *paase* itself without the on- or the olT- 
glide. /. ■ . 

roan >■ /f or ^ (Bell, etc). 



// 
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POINT-TEETH == /ftt* OF X* (SwCCt). 

ponrr-MiXED (i.) = i (Bell, Us. S/,). 

(a.) = 8 (Bell, Sawui ami th. R.). 

POSTALTBOLAR (i.) =s ^ot'ir (Lyttkeos-Wiilfi). 
(j.) =5 /itf (Beyer, Techmer). 

P06TASPIRATED =s aspirated (Ellis). 

POSTCACuikiiNAL := gh (Bfichaelis). 

P06T00R0NAL =: ^ (Vietor I ed., cf. Vietor- 140 in ipile of 

p. us). 
POSTDENTAL (i.) bb />ht* (Lundoll, Sieveii, etc.). 

(a.) s= /^f« (Lyttkens-Walff). 
POSTPALATAL (i.) -^^ /i^ or Xk (Lundell). 

(a.) = yt^ (Krftuter, Vietor). 

(3.) r= ^ (Lyttkens-Wulff, Sedmaim). 

POSTTELAR == ^j (SeelnuuiD). 
PRiBALTEOLAR ^= ^^* (or /!h[fe, Lyttkens-Wolff). 
PR^DENTAL ^ fit^ toid fix^ (Lyttkeiw-Wiilfi). 
PRAPALATAL (i.) =: ^' (Lundell). 

(a.) = ^ot' (Storm, N0rv.). 

(3.) = /!h[C orzt'(Seeliiiaiiii,cr.Passy, Smgdmf¥. is). 

PRJEVELAR r=: ^, (Seelmann). 

PRIMARY (i.) = afiyt (pr. or centre-aperture conaonanla, *Bdl» 

(«•) = y 3i 5i 7 (pr- wweb, BeU). 
PROHiBrnTLAUT e= -[O] (Sicvers). 
PROTRUDED (i.) =.- la* (Hps pr.). 
(a.) = fix^ (BeU). 

REGOIL = [0]-. 
REDUCED =3 ( ) or >>. 
REIBELAUT s= I Or a. 

RESONANT =s o/?^ ^s (Brttcke, Lundell). 

RETRACTED ^ ^^ Of 1^ (Ellls). 
RETERTED « /!^X (ElllS, EVRDS). 

RISE » /!r9 CuntriUed /, Ellis). 
ROUND s= « (i), 3, 5, 7. 

8AUGLAUT, SGHNALELAIlT .=s Click, f . V. 
SCHLAOLAUTi STOOBLAVt ass klapper, q. T. 
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scHLCrER xs (nfiy) I and s (TYRUlmanii). 

8BLBSTLAUT (l.) sas ufif J Of more. 

(».) - C y. 

SEMtTowiL =s «fiy'>» or <3, someCiines also ii and r, all 
with «i. 

SHARP Bs «3. 

SHUT ss [eO and afiy (MO, not M) by itself]. 
suHLAiiT s (fiy) I (Whitney, Evans). 
SIDE t= i, ii (Sweet). 
sojno (silbisch) «» C y. 
siMPLi ooMTDfUAiiT sz afiyi M) (Evans). 
siMPLi IXPLODINT a afiyQ #0 f (? Of J witfaont post-aspiiation ; 

Evans). 

SNORT as afiyO 69 #3 (Ellis). 

80NAMT (t'^^Bs ffl. 

SONOR as fi; a(iy not 0, i, I, s (Sievers). 

sourU ■■ #3 (Pusy). 

spuuirr (i.) s afiy i or s and ss. 

(s.) as o^y s (not I, Whitney). 

8PIR1TU8 A8PIR = fS. ^ 

SPUUTUS UEMS SB eO (?). 

smaHHAPT ^ fl. ^ ^ 

mMMLOS a> «3. ( 

STOP as (Sweet). » 

STRAIT ss (o^y) i or s (fixed) and i, ii, r (flaps; Ellis). I 

STRKTURA == I or s (Tecbmer). 
STRONG (i.) as (nfiy 0, I, etc) « not i. . 

(s.) - U (3). 
stmmcNTAL « /!h(^ (Seebnann). . » 
suMNNOiTAL as /h*" (SoelnMuin). 
suMMLAvr «as afiy I or s f I (>» buss, Beyer). 
suPRRFiOAL » /he* (mchaelis), 
sopRADBfTAL (i.) am fhf (Lundell, etc). 

~^ (s.) Ml Ilk* (Seetanann). 
•muoMOiTM. «■ ^ or 1^ (Seehnua). 



// 
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8URD ss fj. 
SYLLAMC ^ Cy* 

8YMPH0M as C^ (Techmer). 
TBNUB (i.) ^ opr^O do « not I. 

« 

(i.) s= 0; cf. tnedia above. 

THROAT = i. 

tOnend =s ffi (Brilcke, etc). 

T0NL08 (i.) = «3 (or rather f not (i). 
(2.) = C I (or J). 

top = ^ (fiell, Saimdt ami ik. R.). 

TREMULANT rrr r. 

TRILL = r (Bell, etc.). 
ULTRAGUTTURAL = fiL, (Bonaparte). 

ULTRAPALATAL ^=7 /Sfx (BonafNUte). .^ 

UNiDENTAL as t (and t>)i not i (Michaelis). 

UNILATERAL — I, n. 

UNSTOPPED =: not (generally i, s, i, ii, r, but not laed of 
voweh). 

UVULAR (trill) = dOr. 

VELAR (i.) <=> ;oCi and %^ (Passy, Lyttkens-Wulfff etc.). 

(a.) »> JO|a or a|0, especially during mfy ^ (Siereiii ele.). 
VEiX)UNGUAL = fXi and ]^ (Merkcl). 
VELOPHARVNGAL =* Velar, 3 (Micfaaelis). 
VER9CHLUS5LAUT r== 0, except «K) and a/if;0 da. 
VIBRANT :^ r (Evans). 

VOCAL (l.) = fl. 

(a.) = afiy > a or <3 •! (Evans). 

(3. in German and Scandinavian languages ewlw/aB vow<q1)u 

VOCAUC = «i. 
VOICBD = *i. 
VOICELESS -= 13 (fta). 

voRDERGAUifiNO = f (Trautoiann). 
VORDCRS (vocale) ^ /y*. 

VOWEL (i.) = afiy 3 or more. 

(3.) as gffy 3 or mora, only when fy (TeduiMr). 
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(3.) = Ci (»). 
WHBta =r f i« ? (Ellis). 

WHisH ^ /f9^> I (i, Ellis). 

WHISPIR aar #i, Cf. $ 44. 

wiDi vowel, cf. 2$ 'S4, S5, 31— 37* — Wide consonant (Sweet) 

SAmaMO fs /fx* and x« (Tkmtmann). 
XAHNumo crs moL. (Beyer). 

STTIRLAUT ss r« 
mCHLAUT s= fyt, 

suiioiN*BLATri •rOckkn, •«aiim, •spmi, •WURIBL as translations 
of Sweet*s blade, front, blade-point, point, back (Western, 
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